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Furrow and Hearth 


> 


Who will bring the red fire 
Unto a new hearth? 

Who will lay the wide stone 
On the waste of earth? 


Above where the wild duck 
Arise up and fly, 


There one may build 
To the wind and the sky. 


—PaprAIc CoLuM. 
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On the Road to Peace 


‘Lwenry years ago, an ocean away from America’s shores, a November 
day brought at last to a war-torn world cessation of conflict, the ending of 
struggle, peace. During the years which have passed since that day the people 
of America have discovered that the day marked not an ending, but a begin- 
ning. It was the beginning of a new chapter in the history of American democ- 
racy. The adult generation saw democracy as a social ideal ; there was a great 
awakening in regard to the importance of community living; there was a 
growing realization that the only way to live successfully in a democracy is 
to practise the principles of democracy by facing the common problems of the 
group and learning to solve them together. Any group which undertakes to 
cooperate toward some desired end becomes in greater or lesser degree a 
demonstration in democracy. Groups of parents and teachers coming together 
voluntarily to advance toward the goals they cherish for their boys and girls 
have marvelous possibilities for securing and maintaining for coming genera- 
tions the benefits of a cooperative society—the true democracy. 


Cuma OF TODAY will fashion the society of tomorrow. If we fear the 
autocracies and the dominations which cast their dark shadows over the 
future, we will seize every opportunity to practise cooperation in every phase 
of our daily living. 

As parents and teachers we will counsel and purpose and plan together, 
harmonizing our differences as we discover that our ends and aims are the 
same—the welfare, security, and happiness of children. 

As citizens we will act together on the basis of our plan, coordinating 
our individual efforts in order that together we may accomplish what none 
could have achieved alone. 

We will not permit selfish domination of our group either from without 
or within, while yet recognizing the unique contribution made by each in- 
dividual as a participant in the satisfactions of group achievement. 

We will find our individual lives enhanced and glorified by our work 
together for the common good. 

Children of today will fashion the society of tomorrow. Only through 
our cooperative endeavor directed toward the common goals of justice, service, 
and brotherhood will our children come at last to the end of conflict and set 


their feet on the road to peace. 


President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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| Concerning This Issue 











As PARENTS and teachers, as adults, we read that we may re- 
capture every deep and noble human feeling, every emotion and 
sentiment of the human race. We realize’ that the experiences and 
the progress of mankind—man’s aspirations, sufferings and 
achievements—are preserved for us on the pages of books. 


Children, too, may read for appreciative enjoyment. Familiar- 
ity with noble thought and expression influences children as well 
as adults. They learn to read not only because reading is a neces- 
sary tool for efficient living, but because reading fills their lives 
with wonder, beauty, and adventure. All these satisfactions read- 


ing can give to such a degree that less wise and fruitful forms of 
recreation are forgotten. 


This issue stresses the values of reading to the child’s best 
personal development and growth. The parent educator and the 
teacher discuss the child’s need for the mastery of language and 
tell how essential books are to this grasp of language. . . . The 
author and the critic speak of the people who live on perpetually 
in books, the happiness to be gained from their companionship, 
how they may widen the child’s circle of interest and experiences. 
. .. All point out that books are fundamental to the child’s mental 
and emotional development. . . . All emphasize the fact that books 
deepen and broaden the life of the child—that through them he 
may be transported into magic worlds and reflect the images of 
the kindred spirits he finds in those worlds. 


‘‘The love of good reading grows on what it feeds on.’’ Thus, 
it is up to parents and teachers as those who have the greatest 
opportunity to influence children’s literary tastes to feed them on 
the best thoughts and life of the world. 
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Springs On the Mountain 


By ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


Waren I was only knee-high to a grasshopper, as 
the saying goes for very small boys on Maine farms, 
there was a man who fell desperately sick. He got worse 
and worse. The doctors shook their heads together. 
When doctors shake their heads together, it is much 
worse than when they shake their heads by themselves. 
The man was that badly off. The doctors had tried 
everything, but everything had failed. But the man’s 
wife kept on trying to find what would heal her hus- 
band. She found the cure at last. He didn’t have much 
preath left, but he had enough to whisper the secret to 
her. He wanted a drink of water from one special spring 
he had drunk from as a boy, high up on a mountain. 
That spring was a boiling spring, and the water came 
up colored like a little rainbow out of clean sand. The 
pool reflected the whole blue sky. It was as clear as a 
string of translucent beads. The water was cold and 
pure and healing. The man knew it. No other spring 
would do. They tried to pass off water from other 
springs on him. But he always knew the difference. It 
had to be just that one jet of cool loveliness under the 
roots of a white birch tree. Well, the woman climbed 
up there with a jug. She hadahard time. She tore her 
dress, she bruised her hands and knees. She was gone 
hours. But she got the water. Her husband drank it. 
And he got well. 

Now that whole incident makes me think of a good 
book. For a good book is not just anything that comes 
along in the author’s life, any hour of the day, any day 
of the year. It isn’t water from every brook he drinks 
of. It is one particular spring, 
maybe one that he tasted just 
once for as long a time as it took 
a dragonfly to flash its blue 
wings. Yet that one spring meant 
more to him than all the others. 
Something in it—some coolness 
or clearness—came to be a kind 
of pattern for all the brooks 
and springs afterwards. 
That spring came to be 
a sort of center of the 
writer, the reason for his 
being, and the reason of 
everybody’s being, too. 
It grew into something 
single, high, and clean, 
and once for all. And 
when the author wrote 
his book, that one small 
thread of pure water ran 
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under and through all the words he put into his book. 

The people who make good books go a long ways to 
get them. They have to choose a few words and a few 
sights out of the tens of thousands they know, and let 
them represent all the rest. Maybe the maker of a good 
book had to turn his back on his friends and even on 
his children, on chances to play the liveliest games and 
chances to talk with the brightest people. Maybe he 
had to sit up late into the night, when the rest of the 
world went comfortably to sleep, stay up with the stars 
and with silence. Silence is a rather terrifying friend to 
sit up with. And the man had to sit up with himself. 
A man’s self can be even harder than silence to sit up 
with. But the author was willing to take all the pains. 
For he was doing something more than pleasing him- 
self. He wasn’t writing for himself at all. He was 
writing for other people, many other people. He was 
writing for other men’s children, for their children’s 
children. He had to be careful. He had to pick out 
the best ideas and the best words. He was writing, 
maybe, for people a thousand years after his body 
would be grass bending under the wind and white wheat 
sheaves again, as it had been years before he had been 
born. A man has to be careful when he is writing a 
fine book. 

And if the writer went up very high on the moun- 


















tains, and if he sat up very late at night time after time, 
and so was high up above the world or was all alone 
and safe with himself on the side of the sleeping earth, 
then, probably, he did not have to do all the writing of 
his book himself. It may be that tremendous and mys- 
terious unseen hands reached down and guided his hand 
along the page. And then his book became a very great 
book indeed. It turned out to be one that would keep 
people well, people in ages to come, whom the writer 
was never to see. 


Eivzsr TIME a good book is written, every time a good 
poem is composed, a man is not merely living. He is 
living double, he is improving on living, he is living as 
he hopes men may be able to live in times to come. He 
isn’t selfish. Books are the most unselfish things in the 
universe. The poet, the writer, is dipping his hands in 
a spring better than any that bubbles up in the midst 
of life. For it is a spring the poet has built up in his 
mind, out of his memory of many clear ones he has 
seen, and it is touched with a light that is better than 
the light that comes from the sun and the stars. The 
writer has shut his eyes on the light of day, and he is 
looking at a brighter light. 

There is an old tradition that great Homer was blind. 
Now when tradition tells you a thing, you can take it 
for the gospel truth. Calculus, astronomy, chemistry 
may tell you falsehoods, and they often do. But tra- 
dition never. For there are the yearning hearts of thou- 
sands of hungry and lonely people behind every word 
tradition speaks. The great poet Homer was blind. If 
not actually, then in a more telling way. For Homer 
closed his eyes on the men of his time. Those men of 
his day were just as small and mean and hateful eye- 
servants of life as most of us are. They quarreled just 
as easily, they went in for backbiting and gossip just 
the way we do. Homer closed his eyes on those men, 
and he saw instead Hector and Helen and Achilles; he 
saw people taller and handsomer and braver and 
stronger than life ever created, in the lovely landscape 
he made up out of his imagination. He made a tenth- 
rate city, that was probably as dirty as cities usually 
are, into a place with towers that brushed against the 
stars. War is a confused and dirty business. The 
American soldiers whom I knew in the last war used 
to have a good saying for war: “War is bad for the 
eyes.” It is. But Homer took that hateful thing and 
made it over into an occupation full of noble suffering 
and bravery, full of pity and terror. He chose only the 
fiercest and finest passions, and he put them into men 
who ran through life like gods. 

Good books always choose the few best things. They 
are full of essences and quintessences—that is, some- 
thing still more refined—not plain substance that life 
offers. I know a splendid example of what books are. 
You must come out around the ell of the farmhouse, 
around back of the back doorstep with me, to see it, 
through snowdrifts the wind has thrown up like waves 
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along the back of the woodshed. In a row of small 
houses, here in the middle of winter, there is sweet and 
shining summer. And the gatherers of that summer 
are living off it and keeping warm on the essences and 
souls of lost and dead flowers. These hives are houses 
of the souls of flowers, the best part of the flowers, the 
honey they held in their hearts. 

Books are like the honeycombs in those beehives, 
From a thousand sights here and there the author hag 
chosen a few particular instances of light and life. And 
we can live over bygone summers and drink in sung 
that set years ago when we feed upon his pages. Books 
bring back life after life has gone its careless and aim- 
less way—bring it back, and bring it back exact and 
full of a beautiful geometric rightness which it never 
had when it flourished and shone. No woods in War. 
wickshire were ever so fit a spot for lovers as the forest 
Shakespeare has preserved for us in his “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” No Rosalind ever skipped so lightly 
from tree to tree as the one who skips in the Forest of 
Arden. 

And make no mistake. These people who live on 
perpetually in books are better companions than many 
you will find on the street or the roads. They have 
more life in them. They are braver, stronger, foolisher 
than the foolish and strong and brave neighbors you 
have. They do not grow old, they do not change. They 
have escaped time. Falstaff will never disappoint you 
by growing wise. Don Quixote and Huck Finn will 
never lose their innocence. These are better friends 
than you can pick up out of all the towns you pass 
through. 


I KNow what I am talking about, for I have lived 
most of my life with a great many of these friends. 
When I was a boy, I found they were finer playmates 
than any of my cousins—and I had a lot of cousins of 
the first water in both blood and deviltry!—and some 
of my brothers. I lived with book people more hours 
a day and more hours a night than I did with even the 
hired men. And New England hired men, let me tell 
you, are only a step below demigods, for a boy. Sinbad 
the Sailor and Aladdin sat by my side all through one 
summer when I was keeping my eye on our bull to see 
to it that he did not push the fence down for his ten 
wives and let them eat up our turnips. I followed the 
Deerslayer as he outwitted noble redskins, by the light 
of bottled lightning bugs! That was the time a Spartan 
aunt took the lamp away from me, and I had to go 
down in my nightgown in the darkening and dewy 
meadow and catch enough fireflies in a bottle to light 
up the pages of my “Leatherstocking Tales” as I read 
them without breathing, hardly. 

That farm of my boyhood was only a little place. It 
had a plain, small house and a plain woodshed and 
barn. But I want to tell you that when I came home 
with the cows along the common little cowpath in the 
bayberry bushes, I had a lot of uncommon people with 
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me. Your eyes would have bulged to see them! Some 
of them had heads high enough to dim even the great 
evening star. Tristram, for whom I had a great affec- 
tion, since he was my namesake, walked by my side, 
right back of the last swinging tail in the long proces- 
sion of cows. And Tristram played on his Celtic harp 
all the way. I heard more of that harp than I heard 
of the nighthawks that were falling like shooting stars 
overhead. The nighthawks could hardly get in between 
the notes that harp let out. And Galahad was there, 
too, walking and leading his big white horse by the 
head just the way he did in his picture. And Hercules 
and Antaeus and Gulliver trailed along behind him. 
Our tie-up was only a small place, but you’d be sur- 
prised how many people got in there, in that dusk that 
was full of the singing of mosquitoes, besides me and 
my brother. Those people were just as much there as 
my very tangible brother, with his wide ears always 
tempting me to take a shot at him with the cow’s teat 
as I milked. I did not talk to them, I guess—except 
when I was very small or alone. But I didn’t have to. 
They and I understood one another too well. And all 
these tall friends I had let out from the pages of the 
books in my father’s library and out of the dog-eared 
and musty smelling pages in the books in the country 
schoolhouse, where I used to sit and hold my breath as 
I read, went right up the back stairs with me and got 
into bed with me at night. 

Those people are still my neighbors and my best 


friends. They are good neighbors and friends to all 
people who want to live by the lifetime and not by the 
day. People need never lie and pity themselves when 
there are so many well people to remember, from 
Hector to Tom Brown at Rugby School. Lonely people 
need never be lonely when they have only to open doors 
into a thousand different years full of handsome and 
brave men and women. Sorrowful people can escape 
sorrow, and let in the sun on themselves by a thousand 
casement windows which are the covers of books. A 
good library is the best neighborhood a man can have. 
A few books are cities of friends. 


Booxs ARE FRIENDS your children’s children will live 
with. That is the best part of this living by books. In 
them you get to know not only your great-grandparents 
but your far, great-grandchildren as well. It is a com- 
munity that time cannot hurt with its dust. It is a 
community where men and women and children have 
escaped the aimless and the anticlimax and chance, 
those worst enemies of ours who make a havoc of our 
happiest days. 

This happiness is beyond any happiness we can know 
elsewhere. It is life that is healing, as the life that 


roars past us all the time may be our hurt. 

Books are not the springs we drink from beside any 
road at all. They are the springs on the mountain top, 
full of water that is forever living, water that can make 
well men of us all. 
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The Citizen in the Nursery 


By ADA HART ARLITT 


HEN ONE looks at a _ three-months-old 
W baby one marvels at the statement of the 

modern psychologist that education begins 

at birth. How can one educate so small a 
person when he cannot even understand language? 

The question is easier to answer than one would 
suppose. In the first place, from birth on the child gets 
his ideas of an orderly or of a disorganized world. If 
his schedule is absolutely regular as to his bath and 
food he will begin to understand that things occur in a 
scheduled fashion. If, on the other hand, he is bathed 
at any time his family wishes to show him off, if he is 
fed whenever the mood strikes his parents—or worse 
still, whenever he cries—he has a feeling of general 
discomfort and instability. It is a recognized fact that 
one of the qualities of a good citizen is a respect for 
law and order. This then begins at birth. The same 
regular schedules should guide the life of the child 
until he leaves the nursery and enters school. 

If he is to feel secure he must know that he can count 
on his parents; so in addition to having a regular sched- 
ule he must feel that his parents will not make him an 
outlet for their emotional upsets. He must know that 
they will greet him and take care of him with deep 
affection. 

A second quality which most of us agree is necessary 
for good citizenship is a sense of responsibility for the 
care of the property of the city, county, state, and 
nation. This is learned in early childhood, in that little 
community, the family. From the time that the child 
begins to play with toys he can be taught to put one 
toy or one set of toys away before he takes out another. 
He can be given toys that are so solid and well built 
that they will last through even the hardest use. At the 
same time he can be given material which he can take 
apart and put together again, to stimulate his desire 
to make things according to his own ideas. Broken toys 
tend to set up a habit of breaking material carelessly. 
If a child has nothing that he can take apart and put 
together again he will tend to break up even the most 
solid of toys or take to pieces clocks, watches, or any 
other objects which are left within his reach. He needs, 
too, the training in independence and initiative which 
materials that help him to construct new combinations 
will give him. On the matter of toys a whole book could 
be written. Their importance should not be underesti- 
mated. 


A GOOD CITIZEN is capable of taking care of himself 
and of running his own concerns. For unless he can 
take care of himself he cannot vote intelligently about 
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This is the third article in the Parent- 
Teacher Study Course: The Family in 
a Democracy. 


matters of government which involve not only his life 
but the lives of all the other citizens in a democratic 
country. Training him to take care of himself is a long- 
time program which begins when the child first wishes 
to dress and undress himself. Though the first attempts 
are poor, he should be allowed to button and unbutton 
as much of his clothing as he can handle. The buttons 
should be large and the buttonholes even larger so that 
they will go over the buttons easily. As soon as he 
becomes tired he should be helped, but only enough to 
enable him to finish what he has begun. If the time 
comes when he is bored with dressing or undressing, 
an occasional aid in the way of a device can be intro- 
duced. The writer entered a nursery school one morn- 
ing to hear the children say, “We put the chickens in 
the coop,” only to find that “the chickens” were the 
buttons and “the coops” the buttonholes on the clothes, 
They had made a game of what might have been 
chore. It always takes longer for them to dress them- 
selves while they are learning all of the many processes 
involved than it does for a parent to dress them; but 
if they do not learn to take care of themselves early, 
their mother may take care of them while they are 
growing up, their teachers, while they are in school, 
and their wives or husbands when they are married. 
Since they cannot take care of their own affairs they 
are hardly free citizens able to vote about important 
matters. 

Whenever the writer sees a highschool boy or girl 
escorted to the door or even to school by the doting 
parents, who hand the child his lunch money, books, 
papers, cap, and handkerchief, the writer knows that 
it is not a highschool child but a preschool one, even 
though the child is sixteen years of age and five feet ten 
inches tall. 

Cooperation, working together with people, is 4 
quality which today’s citizen needs constantly. So even 
in the nursery, certainly not later than two and a half 
years of age, the baby should begin to play with people 
of his own age. The adults in any family give a child 
one type of association with people, but they cannot 
substitute for playmates of his own age. He cannot 
have the same “give and take” relation. A story will 
illustrate this better than a long discussion. Not so long 
ago in a nursery school a two-and-a-half-year-old 
came up to and punched a four-year-old who had been 
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in the nursery two years. Instead of hitting back the 
four-year-old said, “I’d knock you down but you are 
littler, so I’ll just tell you. Big nursery school boys 
don’t slap each other; they ask for a turn and say 
‘Thanks’ when they get it.” Then the older child 
walked away. He had understood what many older 
people fail completely to comprehend, that what a 
small boy needs is not to be knocked down but to be 
informed. 

A child who has had citizenship training before the 
age of five, enters school with good all-round social de- 
velopment. He likes people; he has learned tolerance 
and cooperation ; he has learned to look carefully before 
he becomes angry. He has learned to meet failure by 
studying to see what has caused his difficulty, instead 
of erying or making silly excuses or blaming other peo- 
ple. This last is again an excellent asset for citizens to 
have. Some parents fail to train their children in the 
ideals of good sportsmanship, to be good losers—or 
even to be good winners. But all of these are qualities 
that make for good citizenship. 

We can now add one more quality for which the 
child has already been trained before he enters school, 





and that is obedience to reasonable commands. There 
are some parents even today who feel their children 
should obey immediately no matter who gives the com- 
mand or how unreasonable it is. This is the psychology 
that underlies dictatorship, for if the child grew up to 
obey everyone without thinking whether it was wise to 
do so he would have lost all of the initiative and inde- 
pendence that makes for good citizenship in a democ- 
racy. It is natural for children to ask why. At about 
the age of three all children begin the Why questions. 
The reasons should be given as briefly as possible. If a 
long lecture follows each Why, children will say 
“Why?” again and again just to hear their parents 
talk. A flow of words delights children. If the parents 
have reason to think that the Why is being asked just 
for fun, a good technique is to use the “reversible ques- 
tion.” ‘This technique consists in asking the child the 
question and waiting for him to answer it. For ex- 
ample, when the child asks “Why?” the parents may 
say “Well, what do you think?” or “Now you tell me.” - 

There are many qualities besides those which we 
have given, but any good parent with citizens in the 
nursery can add to this as far as he likes. 





‘de MAKE this world fit as a habitation for thinking, working, loving human be- 
ings should be the great task of education, both for the individual and the nation. 


Mrs. Mary C. C. Braprorp 


‘lume is only one way in which education can contribute to world peace and to 
the development of a humane and democratic world civilization, and that is by 
giving youth understanding of the realities of the world in which they live. 


Jesse H. NEwLon 


‘Tanover the educational process we can teach the fundamental principles of in- 
ternational cooperation, the stupidity of war, the limits of nationalism, and a 
decent respect for the rights and opinions of other peoples. 


Epear G. DoupNna 


‘Tue driving force that makes either peace or war is engendered where the young 
are taught. The teacher—whether mother, priest, or schoolmaster—is the real 


maker of history. 
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Die snqnune COMMUNITIES, not juvenile delinquents, should claim first attention from par- 
ent-teacher associations. Not what to do with the delinquent after he becomes such, but how 
to prevent him from becoming delinquent, must more and more become our increasingly 
absorbing task. 

Even if we should devote our entire time to such a task, we should only be fulfilling the 
objectives for which we stand. We have juvenile delinquents because of the failure of the 
community to provide for the needs of these boys and girls. 

One of the best parent education jobs a parent-teacher association can do is to make a 
thorough and searching analysis of all that the community offers and fails to offer for its 
youth. Such an analysis will bring home the urgent need for action and will make possible 
plans that will prove of lasting value to youth as a whole. 

A frank and fearless appraisal of our communities is a method of molding public opinion 
which parent-teacher associations are finding more and more effective. 


Mrs. Scott Woop, Juvenile Protection 


) en NEWS SPACE is being devoted to alcohol and narcotics. That’s an encouraging 
sign, for it means there is increasing public interest in these items. Critical reading may dem- 
onstrate that the item is inspired by some group which stands to benefit by casual reading. 
In the main, though, these news items appear because conditions warrant public interest. For 
example, drinking drivers are as great a public menace as a polio epidemic and the same rigid 
quarantine is indicated for both in the interest of public health and safety. In case of an 
epidemic we don’t pause to inquire about its severity; we simply recognize it for what it is, 
a situation threatening public health and safety, and deal with it accordingly. 

There are other situations in which a less adamant attitude may be warranted. Just 
what these are is to be determined entirely by individual reflection. Just what the final out- 
come is to be, or may be, calls for serious thinking. Young folks are influenced largely by 
the situations and attitudes with which they come in close contact. The persons with whom 
they are most closely associated are their parents. 

How are your children thinking and acting on the subject? 


Howarp V. Funk, Study of the Use and Effects of Alcohol and Narcotics 


I- PREVAILING DEMOCRACIES are to continue their existence, we must look to an improvement 
of human relationships and the development of the individual. A relatively new social 
science is making its contribution in these respects, blazing new trails, pushing back mental 
and emotional frontiers. This science is called mental hygiene. 

Thousands of children and adults are not meeting life successfully in the present. Eco- 
nomic pressures; improper and inadequate nutrition, sanitation, and housing; lack of medical 
care—these are often to blame and as factors are not to be minimized. But often the causes 
of maladjustment lie in the personal contacts and relationships experienced by the individual. 
Mental hygiene tells us how patterns of behavior develop, how attitudes are formed, how 
ideals and concepts of value gradually become a part of the growing personality and affect 
everyday life experiences. The study of mental hygiene today offers a wealth of adventurous 
experiences to those whose wanderlust lies in an itching mind rather than in a nimble foot. 


Eve.tyn Eastman, Mental Hygiene 


‘ie YEAR 1937-38 HAS BROUGHT a greatly increased interest in the educational film. 

For example, one general session of the annual summer meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association was devoted to this topic, and membership in the Visual Instruction Depart- 
ment of this association has grown during the past year from 320 to 600. Various film insti- 
tutes have been held at such schools as George Peabody College, the University of Minnesota, 
the Ohio State University. The Motion Picture Project of the American Council on Educa- 
tion is now sponsoring a National Association of School Film Libraries. The River, the 
Resettlement Administration’s excellent film on flood control, has been enthusiastically re- 
ceived in the theaters and will shortly be released in 16mm. for school use. 

Let us hope that 1938-39 will see a continued growth of this interest. 


Epear Date, Motion Pictures and Visual Education 
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A 1938 Thanksgiving 


Plans and Programs 


By JAMES EDWARD ROGERS 


A THANKFUL Thanksgiv- 
ing’s the thing, but it’s a thank- 
less task to plan one—or so it 
seems, at least, to parents and 
teachers who are appealing for 
something new in program sug- 
gestions for this year’s Turkey 
Day. Naturally you may be 
a little perturbed by that an- 
tiquated adage about there being nothing new under 
the sun. But don’t let that discourage you. There’s 
always the one about the tried and the true, isn’t 
there?—to say nothing of “There’s no friend like an 
old friend.” Well, the same holds true of holidays 
in general and Thanksgiving in particular. You 
wouldn’t trade Santa Claus or the Christmas tree for 
a whole pack of new ideas, would you, even if they 
came streamlined and all done up in cellophane? This 
may be a new era, 1938, but the turkey and the cran- 
berry have been with us for nearly three hundred years, 
and it would be a pity to dispense with them now just 
because we’re living in a modern age of pet canaries 
and prune whips. 

So let us be thankful in the first place that turkeys 
did not go out when Darwin came in, and in the second 
place that we still have some of those tried and true 
ideas to fall back on in planning a turkier Thanks- 
giving, 4 la 1938. 

After all, it’s the spirit with which we enter into any 
celebration that counts, and this year being what it has 
been, it would behoove us to think twice upon those 
things for which we are giving thanks. Border lines are 
dangerous at their best, and even the most optimistic 
of us will breathe ‘a sigh of relief that another year is 
limping safely to its grave. 

With this thought in mind, it might be well to in- 
clude a little more of the spirit of reverence and patriot- 
ism in our Thanksgiving programs this year. Children 
are often unaware that Thanksgiving signifies any- 
thing more than harvest salmagundi and pumpkin pie. 
They are conscientiously awake to the fact that Pris- 
cilla Alden and the Pilgrim Fathers had something 
vitally important to do with Thanksgiving, but more 
than that they wouldn’t venture to say. 

It is more fact than theory to say that a Thanksgiv- 
ing program can be made up of full, free merrymaking 
plus a deep, sincere giving of thanks. Undoubtedly this 
year was meant for just that combination. 
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He who thanks but with the lips 
Thanks but in part; 

The full, the true Thanksgiving 
Comes from the heart. 


Essentials to Consider 


Ix PLANNING any party it is 
essential to consider a few fun- 
damental factors. 

Group. Consider size, type, 
and age. Who’s coming to your 
party? Children, adults, boys, 
girls, or a crowd mixed as to 
both sex and age? A school party is not a community 
affair; nor is it always desirable to plan the same en- 
tertainment, decorations, and refreshments for chil- 
dren as for adults. Some programs may be adapted to 
any group, but most of them are planned for either 
children or adults. 

Puace. Is your party to be held in the school, the 
church, the home—or maybe the barn? Indoors or out- 
doors? Decorations and entertainment must be planned 
accordingly. 

Time. Thanksgiving Day is usually the family’s 
day. Therefore it is suggested that parties and sports 
be held before or after, so that the day itself can be 
made a home celebration. Certain types of entertain- 
ment are devised especially for evening, others for 
afternoon. You couldn’t very successfully give a harvest 
moon dance in the morning. Time is an important 
factor! 

Morir. What kind of a party shall it be? Patriotic, 
historical, a Pilgrim party, a “nutty” party, a turkey 
party, a Puritan party, or just a plain, old-fashioned 
costume party? Obviously, games prepared for a 
“nutty” party would not go over so well at a Puritan 
party. Again, decorations, entertainment, and refresh- 
ments should be planned in keeping with the motif. 

Expensss. How elaborate a program can you afford? 
Holiday celebrations can usually be worked out quite 
inexpensively, but if you have a pageant or a play in 
mind you will need to consider the cost of production. 


—J. A. SHEDD 


Three Principal Types of Entertainment 


‘Tue PROGRAM may be made up predominantly of social 
recreation, drama, or music. 

SociaL Recreation. This is the usual stand-by, for it 
is more fun, requires less money, and includes a variety 
of activities within itself. A barn party or harvest social 
is often very popular at Thanksgiving time. It is most 
successful when held in a barn, or a large roomy garage 
decorated to resemble a barn. Cornstalks and old-time 
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fiddlers lend rural atmosphere, 
and a few “barnyard” games 
are appropriate. Variations of 
this idea are a harvest moon 
dance, a barn dance, the Vir- 
ginia reel, folk dancing, or a 
husking bee. 

Games and contests, how- 
ever, are perhaps the most sat- 
isfying and universal means of 
social recreation for any joyful occasion. Along with 
the new “hair-do” and grandmother bustles, 1938 has 
brought, a revival of the spelling bee, and there’s no 
time like the present to pay tribute to an old classic 
that has staged a come-back. It is interesting to note 
that there are more ways than one of having a spelling 
bee, among them “turkey hash” (unscrambling jumbled 
words) and “backward spelling.” You should not 
need to be reminded that the words must have some 
connection with Thanksgiving. 

Then, besides the usual apple and doughnut eating 
contest, raisin and cranberry relays, and turkey and 
nut hunts, there are hosts of less familiar games. A few 
of these may be mentioned. 

Gobble, Gobble. One member of the group gives a 
speech about Thanksgiving, using all the barnyard 
animals in it. Each player chooses the name of some 
animal, and when the speaker raises his right hand, 
everyone immediately imitates the animal chosen, 
keeps silent when his left hand is raised, and imitates 
a turkey’s gobble, gobble when both hands are raised. 
All calls are continued until the speaker lowers his 
arm. 

Turkey Walk. At the “go” signal, the first person 
on each team (ten each) crosses left foot back of right, 
then right foot back of left, and so on, progressing about 
four inches on each step, and continuing in this manner 
until he reaches a goal line, then runs back, touching 
the next person in line. 

Cranberry Roll. A yardstick, one cranberry, and 
two toothpicks are needed for each player, the object 
being to roll the cranberry from one end of the yard- 
stick to the other, using only the toothpicks as propel- 
lors. If the cranberry falls off the stick, toothpicks must 
be used to put it back in place. 

Drama. With the growing interest in drama as a 
recreation and a hobby in both schools and communi- 
ties, a program may be devoted to informal dramatiza- 
tions, one-act plays, recitations, or pageants. “The 
First Thanksgiving Day,” “Red Shoes at Plymouth,” 
and “Thankful Little Pilgrims” are excellent plays for 
young children, while “The Three Thanksgivings,” 
“The Thankful Heart,” and “Penelope’s Thanksgiving” 
are better for juniors. “Thanksgiving through the Ages” 
is an impressive patriotic pageant. Such poems as 
“When the Frost is on the Pumpkin,” by James Whit- 
comb Riley, “Thanksgiving,” by Phoebe Cary, “Har- 
vest Hymn,” by John Greenleaf Whittier, and “The 
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Landing of the Pilgrims,” by Felicia Hemans, are gyjt. 
able. 

Music. There is no better time to include music ap- 
preciation in programs than at Thanksgiving time 
Song suggestions for children are “Hymn of Praise,” 
“Hymn for America,” “Hymn of Thanks,” “If with 
All Your Heart,” “Native Land,” “O Lord, How Mani. 
fold Are Thy Works,” “Praise Ye the Father.” The 


teacher or one of the pupils may tell a little about each 


selection that is sung by the children. Thanksgiving 
music for adults includes “At the Making of the Hay,” 
“Sing Along,” “Blow Ye the Trumpet,” “Father, We 
Thank Thee,” “The Harvest Feast,” “I Will Give 
Thanks,” as well as selections for male quartets and 
mixed voices. 


Programs for Special Groups 


LarcE Group. The most enjoyable and practical pro- 
gram for a large group usually consists of recitations, 
songs, and a one-act play. If, however, a festival is 
held, or a full-length play is given, recitations and 
songs are unnecessary. For an evening of social recre- 
ation, it is important to plan the games so that there 
are as few changes in formations as possible. These 
must be well thought out in detail before the party, 
to avoid confusion. 

SMALL Group. If the group is small and the members 
are not all acquainted, dress them like Pilgrims as they 
enter by giving the women long fichu-shaped collars 
and caps, and the men round collars and deep cuffs 
made of newspaper. This unconventional decoration 
helps break the ice. A pumpkin party, with illuminated 
pumpkin lanterns, is nice for a small group. Try this 
for a good starter: Place some apples in squares of 
reddish yellow tissue paper; fold the paper upward 
toward the stem, and tie. The result is a number of very 
realistic looking little pumpkins. Arrange them in a row. 
When a signal is given, each person spoons up his 
pumpkin and carries it swiftly across the room where 
he places it on a table, then turns around and quickly 
brings it back to the starting point. 

Blind drawing, nut-pitching contests, and guessing 
games (number of seeds in a pumpkin, or grapes on 4 
bunch) are always fun for a small group. The season’s 
sports should not be forgotten, either. Here are two 
suggestions: 

Feather Football. Players divide into two sides 
and gather at opposite ends of a large table, in the 
center of which is a downy feather. Players blow 
against one another, trying to get this feather over 
opponent’s goal. They may creep up as far as the 
middle of the table, but no farther. Should the feather 
go out of bounds, it is put in play from the point where 
it went outside. 

Peanut Bowling. Small rubber balls are used to 
bowl over peanuts standing on toothpick legs. Regular 
bowling scores may be used. 
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ScuooL. A short program consisting of drill dialog 
and music is excellent for young children and especially 
suitable for rural schools. For the lower grades a 
Thanksgiving acrostic has significance. This one for 
twelve small children begins: 


T is for Thanksgiving; don’t you know 
That America started it long ago? 





the antics of a turkey. All in line must do the same. If 
anyone fails, he must step to one side of the line, flap 
his arms three times, and call gobble, gobble, gobble. 
He must then go to the end of the line. 

Treasure Hunt Grand March. Partners line up 
for the grand march when music begins. At signal, all 
break ranks and hunt for treasure—nuts, small turkeys, 
pumpkins, or other small favors hidden about the room. 


H is for harvests that 
are all gathered in 
For the food in our 
cellar and the grain 

in our bin. 


Such drills and dances as 
the “Jolly Pumpkin” dance 
for any number of children, 
a “Wishbone Drill,” for six 
boys and six girls dressed 
as Puritans, and a “Turkey 
Drill,’ are easy on your 
purse as well as your pa- 
tience. 

Some teachers find that 
pupils in the first or second 
grades enjoy making Pil- 
grim women from flat lolli- 
pops covered with paper. 
A face is drawn on a piece 
of paper and pasted on one 
side of the lollipop; arms 
are made by rolling two 
pieces of crepe paper very 
tight and tying them to the 
stick of the lollipop. Dark 
blue crepe paper is used for 
the dress, and white crepe 
paper for the collar, cap, 
and apron. 

The older grades might 
use a debate by Christobel 
Morley Cordell, “Resolved 
that Thanksgiving Should 
Be a Day of Fasting In- 








THE PUMPKIN 
Oh, fruit loved of boyhood! the old days 


recalling 

When wood-grapes were purpling and 
brown nuts were falling! 

When wild, ugly faces were carved in its 
skin, 

Glaring out through the dark with a 
candle within! 

When we laughed round the corn-heap 
with hearts all in tune, 

Our chair a broad pumpkin, our lantern 
the moon, 

Telling tales of the fairy who traveled 
like steam, 

In a pumpkin—shell coach with two rats 
Jor her team. 


Oh, on Thankgiving Day, when from 
East and from West, 

From North and from South come the 
pilgrim and guest; 

When the grayhaired New Englander sees 
round his board 

The old broken links of affection 
restored; 

When the care-wearted man seeks his 
mother once more, 

And the worn matron smiles where the 
girl smiled before; 

What moistens the lips and what 
brightens the eye, 

What calls back the past, like the rich 
Pumpkin pie? 


JouN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 








They may hunt only until 
the second blast of the 
whistle, when they must 
immediately find their orig- 
inal partner and go on with 
the grand march. After this 
is repeated several times, a 
double whistle signal calls 
for the leader to march 
down the center to find out 
who got the most and who 
did not get any of the treas- 
ure. The winner is called 
out and stationed in front 
of the line, and all are 
obliged to pass him all 
their treasure. Then the 
leader announces that as a 
punishment for the win- 
ner’s greediness he in turn 
must give up all his treas- 
ure to the unfortunates who 
did not get any. 
CoMMUNITY. But we 
must not forget our orig- 
inal intention. Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, we must remem- 
ber, is not only a day of 
festivity ; it is as well a day 
of religious and patriotic 
significance. This does not 
mean, however, that your 
party should look like a 
Flag Day or Fourth of July 
celebration. Red, white, and 
blue decorations just don’t 








stead of Feasting,” or a “Dialogue Between a Rooster 
and a Turkey Concerning Their Chances of Sur- 
viving the Thanksgiving Season,” by the same author. 
The games described below are also excellent for 
children. 

Indian Tag. A circle is formed with an Indian and a 
Puritan in the center. The Indian, who is blindfolded, 
asks, “Where are you, Puritan?” The Puritan must 
answer, “Here I am.’”’ When the Puritan is caught, the 
Indian becomes the Puritan, and a new Indian is se- 
lected from the circle. 

Turkey Trot. Children line up behind one child, 
chosen for the head turkey, who goes about the room 
stepping high, flapping arms, and otherwise imitating 
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fit in with pumpkin yellow. 

The program here described, which combines the 
spirit of reverence with the Thanksgiving tradition, 
was worked out successfully in one city last year as a 
community affair. 

It was suggested that every- 
one bring fruit or vegetables to 
place upon a harvest altar. 
(This can be erected in a gym- 
nasium.) In front of the altar 
a number of benches were ar- 
ranged in steps covered with 
red and gray drapery, with 
pumpkins and corn shocks on 
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either side. As the audience sang well-known hymns, 
several men students came down the aisle, each bearing 
a large tray on which were fruits and vegetables 
brought in by the students. As they reached the harvest 
place a young woman student took the fruits and vege- 
tables and arranged them attractively on the steps. 
During all of this decoration the audience continued 
singing thanksgiving. All lights were then turned off 
except a spotlight which showed the harvest with all 
its colors of apples, grapes, bananas, oranges, and other 
products to full advantage. Then the ceremonial “light- 
ing of the candles” took place. A chosen person stood 
at each candelabrum and lighted the candles one by 
one, while another person read a sentence dedicating 
each candle to one of the prized values of life. (A 
group had been asked beforehand to write down what 
non-material things they prized most in life as end 
values, not merely as a means to something else.) 
Here are some examples of the dedicatory sentences 
used: 

We light this candle for the panorama of the seasons— 
the flowers and fruits in season, the waving corn, the smell 
of pines, the peace of the harvest moon gleaming on the 


frosted pumpkin, the rustling wind in the corn in shock, 
and the pageant of the stars. 





We light this candle for the innocence, faith, and trus 
of childhood and the eager joy of a child’s happy laughter. 


We light a candle for Youth, with its vision and its yearp. 
ings for power, independence, self-assertion, adventure— 
yearnings that are the very essence of which fine, vital map. 
hood or womanhood can be made. 


Other candles were dedicated in gratitude for the com. 
panionship of friends, for the ability to appreciate 
beauty—for work and home and health, for religion 
and ideals. 


After this impressive ceremony and further singing | 


the floor was cleared for games and dances. This kind 
of program is flexible enough for numerous modifica. 
tions to be made without harm to the original plan, 
Moreover, although it was conceived primarily for g 
community celebration it would make a splendid 
school-community combination. The cost is practically 
negligible. 

The most significant thing about this simple affajy 
was the conceiving beforehand of end values to be 
thankful for, and the fine and beautiful, though simple 
way in which these conceptions were brought into the 
festival itself. 

In such ways Thanksgiving can indeed become a day 
that reflects the spirit of rejoicing and gratitude. 
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A Father Growing Up 


By DOUGLAS STAPLETON 


Wir regard to his article Mr. Sta- 


OR more years than I 
like to consider now, 
I was a bachelor and 


as such regarded par- 
enthood askance. Parents re- 
ported first teeth, alleged bright 
sayings, and Junior’s grades, 
and I accepted them on suffer- 
ance, along with the rest of the 
office chaff. But with the delib- 
erate acquisition of a twelve- 
year-old son, I’ve joined the 
Union. I’m a parent. I’m even 
beginning to act like a parent. 

I found myself waxing indig- 
nant recently because the local papers did not take suf- 
ficient notice of the monumental fact that Richard had 
been selected to review his fellow “Cubs” in the na- 
tional meeting and, from the platform, surrounded by 
army officers, lead them in the “Cub” oath and law. 
I was deeply hurt when his English teacher implied that 
Richard had received rather too much “help” in prepar- 
ing a theme, especially since I had not written it for 
him. I only gave him the most rudimentary aids, select- 
ing his research books and suggesting—suggesting 
merely—the tone of the theme. I become bewildered 
when my office confréres do not literally hang on my 
words concerning Richard’s astuteness in transactions 
involving a “swap” of baseball glove, catcher’s mitt, 
and bat slightly splintered, for the more seasonable 
football outfit, or concerning the story of what he told 
the waitress. It was really quite funny, but in recount- 
ing it I suppose I do get a bit involved. 

I married Richard’s mother because I found her the 
most interesting and charming of a fairly wide circle 
of friends—and because I love her. Helen is quite a 
person, really. And with her came twelve-year-old 
Richard. To a certain extent—particularly at first— 
he was an incidental. He was something to be absorbed 
into my life. But a boy of twelve doesn’t absorb very 
well into a life that centers around a club, however 
large and well managed. In fact, he doesn’t absorb 
into life at all. He is. He has solidity—and with that 
4 mystic expansiveness that requires space. He has 
individuality—daily I am amazed at my discoveries 
of the differentiation between small boys; he has 
personality—and, I have always felt, personality de- 
mands the right to expression; he has a brain—and 
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pleton modestly says: “I am still too 
new at this complex business of being 
a parent to have solved any problems, 
much less to offer any suggestions to 
those who have been in the business, 
so to speak, for many years. Mine are 
only exploratory gestures, but the ef- 
fort is sincere. Just now the whole field 
is a monumental problem of personal 
adjustment. Later, as it resolves itself 
into individual problems, perhaps I 
will have the temerity to speak with 
more authority on parenthood.” 


the right to develop and use it. 

Recognition of this required 
a complete reversal of program. 
It was not he who was to be ab- 
sorbed into my life, but I who 
was to become a background 
for his. This new program de- 
manded a home in the country, 
one perhaps a little better than 
I could actually afford, but in 
a “good” neighborhood, and 
near a school. And that re- 
quired a car for transportation. 
And that—but I’ve got them all 
now, or most of them, and our 
energies, his mother’s and mine, are bent toward get- 
ting the suitable background for our son—which will 
mean, of course, adequate insurance, sufficient endow- 
ment for a college education, the building up of a sound 
library, a judicious rather than a speculative increasing 
of the income, and all the standard requirements of 
good food, proper clothes, a well-run house—and, 
Helen tells me, a distinct curb on my more robust lan- 
guage. 

Yes, Richard has made a vast change in my economic 
life, more than I had thought possible. Oh, I had ex- 
pected additional expenses, anticipated many of them 
with great pleasure: the purchase of a new and glitter- 
ing bicycle; the gradual building up of a miniature rail- 
road ; the acquisition of tools (and the misapplication of 
carpentry that would result from that destructiveness 
inherent in small boys). Through these I would, in a 
sense, be reliving a lost and precious time. But more 


than economic change, Richard has wrought a change 
in me, inside me. 


I LIKE RicHarp. I liked him from the time I first saw 
him—truffie-haired, disheveled, noisy, a little swagger- 
ing—but I didn’t think of him as an individual. He 
was just boy, leggy, loose-jointed, grinning, impish, 
and, of all things, tolerantly polite. Yes, Richard tol- 
erated me. At first I was amazed; and then I remem- 
bered, out of some almost forgotten time, that to little 
boys a grown-up meant little, unless actively indulgent 
or actively threatening. That I was tolerated became 
a blessing, and, now that he’s mine, I’m thankful for it. 

I’m still tolerated; I’m still on probation. I haven’t 
been accepted into the great brotherhood of Boys, Inc. 
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You can’t expect him to reopen that mystic wonder- 
land for me, not after a mere six months of friend- 
ship. I haven’t been proven. There are so many subtle 
tests I must pass—and so many of them I’ve forgotten. 
I’ve lost the standards with the years: the fine line at 
which “snitching” becomes stealing; the time and place 
at which you completely ignore little girls, tolerate 
them to the point where toleration is ignominy, or re- 
ceive them with cold politeness; the distinction be- 
tween “playing” which may involve the digging of an 
eight-foot hole, and “work” which may consist of going 
to the grocery store five blocks away; and many others 
the very existence of which I’ve forgotten. 

I may never be able to be a member of that grand 
fraternity, Boys, Inc. I suspect that with the years 
I have shed something fine and shining, have squan- 
dered principles and truths, touched my hands with 
an ineradicable tar of realism, so that when I am ad- 
judged, Boys, Inc., of which (to me at least) my son 





is the Grand Lord Potentate, will find me grubby and 
uninteresting, a middle-aged man given to evasions 
and half-truths, posturings and pretensions. 

I’ve got to work hard to earn a chevron. I’ve got to 
be fair. I’ve got to keep promises. I’ve got to respect 
confidences and keep “secrets” however trivial. 

And then there’s Helen, and the whole complex 
system of control of which I am the nominal head. 
I have to learn to balance my loves and loyalties 
there, and with it to measure indulgence (Helen ac- 
cuses me of that) with justice. Yes, I’ve got to “play 
fair” all the way ’round. I’m afraid Richard is too 
astute to let me get by with too much leniency—and 
hold his respect. 

But first of all, if I can grow into his ideals and 
standards—and they are fine and high—if I can grow 
young enough to be a BOY, I'll feel that I’m growing 
up to be a father. I hope my son can teach me to be 
the man I want him to grow to be like. 
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Lwaner-sous YEARS OLD with unusual health and vigor, he was holding ag 
a temporary relief position and studying law at night school, when one dr 
night he came home and asked, “Are you in a good humor tonight? If sci 
you are, I want to talk to you. Now, I know what you are going to thi 
think, but I’m going to tell you all the same. Mary and I have decided in 
to get married in August.” (Mary was working at a minimum salary.) th: 
This bomb which fell in the lap of an elderly aunt already contrib- 
uting to the boy’s support, did not appear to affect her at all. She ea 
listened without comment to all his arguments and when he had ex- pel 
hausted them she asked a few questions. “Where can you live decently la 
on your combined incomes? Who will pay the hospital bills if you or an 
Mary should be sick? How can you finish your law course if you change ev 
your present way of living? Suppose children should come. Why not be 
go to Mary and say, ‘Let’s wait until I can finish my work in law and tor 
can offer you a decent living? Perhaps it will be five years but we will an 
marry as soon as I can take care of you.’”’ The conference continued sel 
calmly into the night with the result that a compromise of one year thy 
was effected. In the meantime, decisions can be modified. , 
ELLEN C. LoMBARD, bre 

Home Education Chairman. ~ 
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Choosing Books 





Tus summer in England I spoke on the subject of 
“Choosing Books for Children” to an audience of teach- 
ers—teachers whose lives are devoted to the develop- 
ment of creative education. On that occasion, I was 
greatly interested to see what statement of my lecture 
would most often be mentioned in the two-hour dis- 
cussion to follow. I found it to be my saying that “It 
is good for us all to make some effort to drop back 
again, in a moment’s close communion with the chil- 
dren in our charge, to those beginnings of our own con- 
scious experience when wonder was inherent in every- 
thing; otherwise, we take too much for granted in deal- 
ing with children, and are likely to give them books 
that also require too much to be taken for granted.” 

Again and again members of that group of teachers 
came forward to reinforce that statement with their 
personal experiences in nursery schools, elementary 
classes, and family life in England, Scotland, Wales, 
and Ireland. It had been the same whenever and wher- 
ever I had voiced this idea in America. I think it would 
be the same anywhere: The first step we must take 
toward understanding what a very small child needs 
and what he can take in the way of books is to put one- 
self in his place and look for a moment at the world 
through his eyes. 

This moment will be a stirring one because it is a 
brave new world into which the small child is making 
his way. For the first time he is seeing the simplest 
things in it—the things we take for granted because 
we as adults have seen them so often. He is seeing 
these things one at a time. No need to invent wonders 
for a baby while the clock ticks, the sunbeam slants 
along the wall, the woolly blanket is soft, or his mother 
sings—nor need his mother sing about wonders or even 
sing well. However, I do hope that from the very first 
she has been instilling into the soft depths of his sub- 
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Our Children 


By MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


consciousness something rhythmic and tuneful—verses 
recited or simple melodies sung. Rhythm and melody 
are marvelous in themselves, and this mother’s voice 
is the first from which the child receives them. Then 
when he is old enough to look at a book, if it has been 
chosen for him by someone who has been able to look 
at the world through these new eyes of his, it will be 
a book of pictures, reproductions as lifelike as possible. 
These reproductions will be of objects with which he 
is already familiar. I hope, too, that to begin with 
they will be pictured one by one; but even if they come 
in groups, the child will pick out the more familiar ones 
and greet them. Hear his eager cry of “tick-tock,” 
“meow,” or “bow-wow” as he recognizes a clock, a 
cat, or a dog. This is the first joyous mystery of read- 
ing, the recognition of something you already know, 
somehow set down on a page. It is a joy that lasts. I 
myself am still getting it from books that put into 
words something I have known a long time but could 
not express. The little child sees his own surroundings 
expressed thus wondrously in pictures and greets them 
with delight. 


. HE WILL WANT coLor and I hope he gets it in 
books containing pictures whose colors are clear and 
bright and whose designs are simple, not jumbled and 
confused. What will be the first book from which you 
read to him? My choice would be a collection of nurs- 
ery rhymes, such indeed as he has already heard in 
song when he was too young to distinguish the words. 
Best of all, I think, would be a little “Mother Goose” 
with not too many verses, for all these little rhymes 
are full of drama and their illustrations supply the 
action that the child demands in pictures. Perhaps his 
first book—spreading out over your lap and his—is one 
that you will read aloud to him while he follows the 


o: 








action in the pictures—follows it over and over again, 
for of course you will not be permitted to read a story 
once and then no more. The proof of what he likes to 
read is, “Read it again!” And the little stories he reads 
now are such as are worth reading again and again 
until he recites them along with you. How many chil- 
dren the world over and in many languages have thus 
recited “Peter Rabbit” until a stranger, seeing them 
turn the pages at just the right word, might have 
thought that they were reading. 

Now he has reached the age where he is interested 
in animals. The field is widening. From the toy ani- 
mals of his babyhood and the household pets he is now 
permitted to pat comes an awareness of the young 
animals of the forest. It is interesting that little boys 
want their animals to talk and wear clothes just as 
little girls want to dress up their plush bear and put 
it to sleep among their dolls. But the time soon comes 
when a child will no more want to put clothes on his 
story animals than he would want to put them on his 
own faithful house dog. The enlarging of his animal 
world is followed by an increasing awareness of the 
people in his environment. Before this time he has 
wanted to hear stories about a child his own age or a 
year older, scarcely noticing where the child lived in 
the story so long as he shared with him the experiences 
of his own time of life. Now he has begun to distinguish 
differences in time, in place, and in age. 

In all of these new experiences the child has been 
finding out more and more about the world in which 
he lives, steadily enlarging that circle of interest that 
began when he opened his eyes and focused them on 
some object. As long as he has anything to do with 
books they will have something to do with the enlarge- 
ment of this circle of interest. Sometimes he will re- 
joice to find in a book something he has already met 
outside of books. At another time he will be inspired 
by something he finds in a book, inspired to make its 
acquaintance at first hand. Grown-up travelers are 
like that. They love to read about places where they 
have been, but one of the great reasons why they keep 
on traveling is that they find in books the impulse to 
go to other places—places they have never been. 


Wr: ALL THIS, where then is beauty? In everything 
you have given him, I hope. The stories of magic, to 
which he—and especially she—will give an almost un- 
divided attention through what we call the “fairy tale 
age” will be alive with beauty if they are stories that 
have lived a long time—and what long lives the best 
fairy stories have had! Give a child such tales as these 
in beautiful form: in clear type, uncrowded to the eye 
—for a child reads fairy tales so rapidly—and with 
fair wide margins; with lovely line drawings (my own 
preference in illustrations) or with colors well repro- 
duced and not fuzzy because they are off register. 
Beauty in books for children is more than an embellish- 
ment; it is of the stuff of life. You need not give 
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him many books; indeed you wrong him deeply 
if you give him too many. Give him instead his ow, 
bookshelf and let it fill gradually. But don’t be dis. 
turbed if he borrows from the neighbor’s child, or re. 
ceives as presents from your own friends, books yoy 
would never buy him yourself because they are beneath 
your standards. You’d be surprised how much trash 
the most intelligent people read when they were chil. 
dren, without its affecting their intelligence. That is, of 
course, if they also read books that were not trash, 
Your part is to provide such books as are worth some. 
thing, and these must be trusted to prevail over the 
worthless that cannot be kept out altogether. 

For a great many children books of information are 
as fascinating as fantasy. They come at so many dif. 
ferent levels of understanding—I like that phrase bet. 
ter than “at different ages”—that now you can find g 
book about ships or railways or polar explorations or 
steel or farming or Christopher Columbus or the Pony 
Express or whatever it is your child wants to know 
about, in a form that will appeal to him at the age 
when he wants to know about it. 


: ARE OF COURSE only suggestions: I am not try- 
ing to cover every corner of the field of children’s books, 
still less to cross over into the field of books for older 
children. For this latter field is soon merged in the 
wide domain of adult literature. Books are only nom- 
inally written for sixteen-year-olds. Before that they 
are tasting and trying a little of everything their elders 
have in the house. If you have not been able to help 
them form good reading habits by twelve or so, I fear 
you will have to leave it to comrades of their own age 
or to some revered older person outside the family 
circle to help in their formation. For this reason— 
among others—it seems to me of the greatest impor- 
tance that parents and teachers not only cooperate in 
this good work, but begin very early to cooperate. 

For such help to be effective it is not enough for you 
to be familiar with the classics of children’s literature, 
not enough to pass on your own juvenile tastes, how- 
ever good, to the children in your charge; even if you 
could do so, the books you once enjoyed might not fill 
the needs of children of today. It will be necessary for 
you to know something about the books now being 
offered them. Happily this is one of the most delightful 
of investigations, never more useful to an adult than 
now. This is a year when the world is no very pleasant 
place to look upon, but there is a serene and sunlit 
world into which you can look by turning the pages of 
the books offered to children. It was once your own 
world, and you will find it beautiful to revisit. 

So it seems to me that the simplest advice I can offer 
in this matter of choosing books for a child is twofold: 
to put yourself in the place of the child long enough to 
get an idea of what he needs, and to read children’s 
books yourself in order intelligently to choose among 
them for this need’s fulfillment. 
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Editorial 


Can the Schools 
Do Better? 


* 


ANY plans have been formulated for the 

establishment of peace through the schools. 

Among these are the exchange of teachers, 

the exchange of pupils, the elimination of 
hostile and unfair treatment of neighboring nations in 
textbook materials, and similar devices. All of these 
have been tried, with—it must be confessed—little 
direct result. One reason, however, for this lack of posi- 
tive result is that these plans operate on the children, 
while the attitudes of antagonism are revealed by 
adults. In the recent crisis in Europe, the populations 
were not consulted as to their views and were not even 
informed until after decisions were made by the poli- 
ticians. It may be argued that the politicians made 
these decisions with the anti-war views of their people 
in mind. However that may be, the educative influences 
indicate that the anti-war views of the masses were 
determined largely by the remembrance of the horrors 
of the last World War and by the demonstration of 
the unbearable horrors of a more modern war both in 
Spain and in China. The essential fact for the educator 
to realize is that these anti-war attitudes were not de- 
termined by the education of the school but by the 
education of daily events. Further, the educator must 
recognize the possibility of creating a definite anti-war 
attitude, on a national basis. Thus far the education of 
the schools has accomplished little toward this end. 
The task still lies before us. It is a task that the school 
alone is fitted to undertake. 

If the totalitarian states have been notably success- 
ful in discovering educational procedures which will 
produce a definite will to war or at least to conquest 
on the part of their youth, it certainly is a challenge 
to both educational and political leaders of the de- 
mocracies—a challenge to radical educational endeavor 
which will be equally effective in the opposite direction. 
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Even this solution leaves unsettled the ultimate 
question as to whether the youth of the democracies 
need to be prepared for another “war to end war.” 
This much can be said: We have had a sufficiently 
adequate demonstration of the fact that war does not 
settle any problem. Can education succeed where war 
has failed? 

In my opinion the basis of a world citizenship is to 
be found in teaching the children that citizens of one 
nation are neither better nor worse than citizens of 
another country, but are different from them; that 
civilization or culture is a complex fabric to which 
many nations have contributed essential strands; that 
every people has some excellences which are its own; 
that in these days all possess the essentials of modern 
complex civilization; and that it is becoming more 
difficult for any one people to possess any general 
superiority over another. Especially will it be difficult 
to achieve this end with respect to political institutions 
and customs. It is just here that education has one of 
its most difficult tasks to perform. It must train each 
citizen to look upon his own social or political institu- 
tions as best for himself, since that is his fabric of 
civilization; he must become an effective national 
citizen before he can become an acceptable citizen 
of the world. 

Can education thus contribute to the solution of 
world conflicts by— 


Extending acquaintance among teachers? 


Disseminating information about educational 
ideals, institutions, and experiences which will 
lead to a greater international understanding? 


Creating a world citizenship which will make 
for toleration and also appreciation of others? 


Emphasizing an education of ideas and ideals 
instead of one of activities? 


Insisting on the importance of principles and 
ideals which are the product of long experience? 


Returning to an education of reason based on 
knowledge rather than on one of emotions based 
on a one-sided presentation of the situation? 


Paut Monror 
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Young Children 


By MARY OLIVER 


To BE comfortably articulate is a goal that every 
adult would like to attain, for without the ability to 
speak fluently and correctly we feel hampered. The 
ability to adapt ourselves to every speech situation is 
an achievement. Since it is during the early years of 
language that the foundation is laid for adult speech, 
we as parents and teachers are sensing more and more 
the importance of assuming greater responsibility for 
the development of adequate speech in the child. 

In the early stages the child is experimenting with 
words and learning to use them as tools for expressing 
his ideas and for relating experiences. At a very early 
stage his jargon sounds like a foreign language. There 
are inflections, rhythms, and pauses that might indi- 
cate meaning. Although words are not complete, the 
elements of words are there. Then in the course of the 
child’s babbling words develop spontaneously. At 
about one year of age the child is using one or two 
words. Soon he begins to put two or more words to- 
gether to make a sentence. His vocabulary grows 
rapidly until at four and one-half or five the average 
child is using most of the speech sounds correctly and 
has most of the sentence patterns. If, then, these early 
years are going to play a vital part in the mastery of 
language as a means of communicating needs, desires, 
and thoughts, attention should be directed toward the 
effect of environment upon the child’s speech. An urge 
to vocalize is a natural tendency in an average child— 
an important point to consider in stimulating language 
expression. Because of a wide variation in the expres- 
sion of language in children who may be of the same 
chronological age, each child has to be stimulated ac- 
cording to his stage of development and with due con- 
sideration of what his individual needs may demand. 
Inasmuch as children get satisfaction from use of lan- 
guage, what they need is the opportunity to express 
themselves and guidance from both parents and teach- 
ers. Then language will develop naturally. The child 
uses speech for the sheer pleasure afforded by sound and 
rhythm as well as for the purpose of communicating 
thought. Speech accompanies his own activities and 
experiences. At times he talks to himself without need 
of response. Then social speech plays a large part in 
the language activity. He asks, “What’s that?” and 
is satisfied with labels, for he is still acquiring the 
names of things. As he progresses to the Why period 
he is concerned with the nature of things. At this time 
he may exhaust the resources of those persons who 
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Stimulating Speech in 





have a meager stock of information and whose patience 
is easily tried. Questions are often asked merely for 
the opportunity of making a social contact with an 
adult and not always with the idea of receiving an 
answer. Under these circumstances he derives satis- 
faction and stimulation from having the adult turn the 
question back to him and encourage him to answer it 
for himself. 


Lv THE EARLY YEARS the child is developing a liking for 
and a desire to play with words as a means of ex- 
pressing himself. The speech of some children is clear, 
while that of others is not intelligible. Whatever the 
explanation may be, a child’s mastery of language is 
related to his mental growth and social adjustment. It 
is not certain how early his mistakes and imperfections 
should be regarded as being more than a temporary 
condition, or at what age he will become aware of any 
peculiarities to the point of their being a handicap. 
The essential point is to avoid making a child overly 
conscious of his inabilities. 

When conversing with our friends, we should hesitate 
to criticize them for an error in speech. So why should 
we take advantage of the child’s immaturity? Under- 
standing a child’s nature and sensing when he will bene- 
fit by a suggestion are essential factors to keep in mind. 
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When the young child is making his early efforts to 
express his ideas and thoughts adequately it is impor- 
tant that those responsible for his guidance do not 
overstress the mechanics of expression. Too often the 
spontaneity of children’s expression has been hampered 
by literal-minded adults to whom grammatical con- 
struction seemed more important. Correct pronuncia- 
tion, enunciation, and grammatical form are valuable 
assets; but they are not as essential as the child’s free- 
dom in conveying ideas. If the child is not easily in- 
hibited by corrections of word pronunciation or gram- 
matical form, an adult may make corrections infor- 
mally. A casual answer is an acceptable means of 
presenting the correct expression or preferred form. 
Carl says, “I’m drawing a ‘pan’ tree for Little Black 
Sambo. No one can climb up.” The adult may re- 
spond, “It is hard to climb a palm tree, isn’t it?” 


‘ion AVERAGE CHILD is endowed with sensitive hearing 
and an acute ability to imitate others. In the light of 
this fact it becomes evident that the adults in the 
child’s environment play important roles in improving 
and stimulating his language development. The adult 
sets a speech standard by speaking in a pleasant, well- 
modulated voice, using a well-chosen and varied vocab- 
ulary, enunciating clearly, and using acceptable Eng- 
lish. Furthermore, the adult has a part to play in his 
ability to provide incentives for speech—to introduce 
new concepts and new words, to provide for recurrence 
of newly learned words, to broaden the child’s natural 
interest, to provide challenging experiences, and to 
answer sensible questions in an intelligent manner. 
Although it is particularly essential that the adult do 
not “talk down” to the child there are occasions when 
his vocabulary needs to be simplified. He cannot be 
sure that the child assigns the same meaning to words 
that he does and in order to convey the correct inter- 
pretation the vocabulary may have to be adjusted to 
the occasion and to the child. One way of meeting this 
need is to offer several words carrying the same mean- 
ing or to introduce explanatory phrases. Although 
stress is placed on the desirability of adult conversa- 
tion, it should be somewhat restricted at times so that 
the child is not excluded from the discussion. When a 
child substitutes the incorrect word or adopts unusual 
words, it is unjust to him to smile at his blunders. 
Neither should ridicule nor sarcasm be tolerated. Fur- 
thermore, it is not justifiable to exploit speech achieve- 
ments. If a child is made conspicuous and conscious 
of his speech, he may grow to be a self-conscious 
child. 

Language development doubtless receives one of its 
greatest incentives from social contacts. Where a group 
of young children are together, as in a preschool en- 
vironment, there is freedom to talk informally and in 
addition there are other children and adults with whom 
he can talk. These contacts aid in stimulating speech 
inasmuch as individual and group conversations pro- 
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vide opportunities for organizing and presenting ideas 
to others. There is opportunity for listening to the 
ideas of others and for cooperative play involving con- 
versation. Besides these situations there are occasions 
for dramatization, use of equipment and materials, 
stories and music, books, pictures, and excursions. In 
fact, language is the natural accompaniment of prac- 
tically every aspect of the preschool program. 

Educators, basing their information on various tests 
which have been given to children, lead us to believe 
that a child who has a stimulating background, one 
which makes his life sufficiently enriched and interest- 
ing to provide him with material for expression, will 
progress more rapidly than children who have a more 
limited background. Enriched experience provides a 
basis for a richer vocabulary and is a means of stimu- 
lating the child’s interest in language. As a child’s 
life becomes richer he has more to express. Since his 
language tends to deal extensively with his own activi- 
ties and experiences, extending his physical environ- 
ment by walks and excursions will provide a back- 
ground of information and a stimulus for conversation. 
Books and pictures will provide less direct experiences 
but are essential means of encouraging speech. Chil- 
dren frequently “read” aloud the story, either from 
memory or from the pictures. Posters, magazine pic- 
tures, and framed pictures are additional sources of 
stimulation. However, it is not enough merely to have 
the pictures; they should be changed or rearranged 
from time to time. 

Stories yield rich factual content, and a child’s hori- 
zon is gradually broadened through stories of other 
people and other surroundings. Vocabularies are en- 
larged as a child inquires, “What’s that mean?” Poetry 
affords satisfaction and gratifies his love of rhythm. 
Not only poetry but the words of songs are repeated by 
children spontaneously during play. 


A CHILD MusT have something to express, but that is 
not enough; he also requires an interested and sym- 
pathetic audience. The child who is bubbling over 
with something he wants to talk about must be given 
occasion to share his enthusiasm either with the adult 
alone or with other children. Because of the give and 
take of ideas in conversation, a group should be small, 
informal, and natural. Adult guidance at times helps 
the child to think more effectively and keep to the 
subject. Yet it must not be used to the point of de- 
stroying his pleasure and spontaneity. An occasional 
question may serve to lengthen his train of thought. 
If a discussion seems to be degenerating into idle talk, 
the adult may need to introduce a different line of 
thought or a new topic. Also, a child who monopolizes 
the conversation needs to be curbed somewhat. 

Informal conversations show steady progress in dis- 
crimination of words and expression of ideas. Satis- 
faction in expressing himself and sufficient practice in 
doing so build up a sense of security. 
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Occasionally there is a shy or reticent child who 
needs definite encouragement and an opportunity for 
talking. However, provisions for these needs must be 
made in a casual manner so that he does not sense the 
attention given to him. In younger children it is pos- 
sible that there has not been sufficient incentive for 
talking. If it is a child who has had all his wishes 
satisfied without spoken language, he needs to realize 
that language is a medium for communication and that 
his wants are not to be anticipated. When it is a timid 
child, an adult has to be more subtle in his language 
relationships with him and avoid asking questions di- 
rectly of the child in the presence of others. The more 
impersonal the discussion, the freer the timid child will 
be in his response. A discussion centered around a con- 
crete object or nature material will serve as a basis for 
“drawing out” a reticent child far more readily than 
will comments about more indefinite subjects. It is 
seldom that a comment about some article of clothing 
which a child is wearing does not secure a response. He 
may talk about the trimmings, decorations, or colors 
worn. Gradually the conversation may be extended 
until other children are drawn into the discussion. 








This does not mean, however, that an adult confines 
his conversational contacts to the shy child. Any 
child who addresses him is given interested attention. 
Throughout the day there are occasions for straighten. 
ing out a child’s erroneous ideas and giving correct 
information, for helping to solve problems and conflicts, 
and for stimulating a child’s interest in other children 
and in his environment. 


Ir WE AS PARENTS and teachers provide a child with 
other children to watch, listen to, and play with, mate. 
rials that stimulate, and new activities to try out, we 
can feel that he will have experience and background 
for conversation as opportunities arise. Emphasis on jp. 
formation and experience helps to counteract the tend. 
ency to make personal interests the only basis for 
conversation. The ultimate aim is that through suf. 
ficient sympathy and encouragement he will be able 
to adapt himself to a speech situation, enjoy language 
as a means of expression, have an extensive vocab. 
ulary, acquire habits of correct speech, and talk to 
the point, using language which is simple, effective, 
and vivid. 





WHITE CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Pale as November twilight’s gloom, 

The cold chrysanthemums now bloom, 
Like white moths drifting in the night, 
Or broken beams of bright starlight; 

I see them gleam through Autumn air, 
An Amen to the Summer’s prayer. 


I shall not grieve when they are gone, 
But call them in my mind, a pawn 

Of crystal petals, Winter keeps 

While Summer dies and Autumn sleeps, 
Until another Autumn comes, 
Redeeming white chrysanthemums. 


—PavuLine 8. McCase. 
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By ORSON WELLES 


PRECIATION 
of theater, no 
less than appre- 


ciation of music, 
is an acquired taste. If 
there is less theater con- 
sciousness in the schools 
and among young people 
today than there may 
have been ten, fifteen, or 
twenty years ago, the 
fault lies not with the 
students themselves but 
with those of us whose duty it is to give them an oppor- 
tunity to acquire this taste. 

In the past few years the theater has fallen far be- 
hind its fellow arts in the matter of educating poten- 
tial audiences. And I don’t mean education in any 
“highfalutin’ ” sense. I mean educating people to plays 
as simply as you would educate them to olives—by 
giving them an opportunity to taste them. 

The old stock company, whose Saturday matinees 
gave those of us who were in highschool eight or nine 
years ago our first vague sense of the excitement and 
satisfaction of live theater, is no more. Touring com- 
panies of New York successes are making fewer and 
fewer stops on the road; and in most places where they 
do stop prices are prohibitive from a student point of 
view. I was amazed and a little alarmed at reports 
brought me by members of the traveling company of 
Julius Caesar last season which revealed the almost 
unbelievable number of highschool and college students 
who had never seen a legitimate play. 

We all agreed that something should be done. In 
some way these vast potential audiences growing up 
throughout the country must be given an opportunity 
to taste of theater again. Not merely because the 
theater needs them. Not because without them there 
can be no possible audience for the future. But because 
they need the theater. The capacity for relaxation and 
for cultural enjoyment of the theater, music, and the 
arts has never been more at a premium than it is in the 
world in which we live today. In economic stress, with 
the constant threat of war and depression, man looks 
as never before toward the cultural arts for a respite 
from the torment of everyday routine and worry. 

We must school young people today not only to 
battle life but to enjoy it. And since their enjoyment 
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Keeping the Theater Alive 


of the theater will ultimately benefit those of us who 
work there and love it, ours must be the task of teach- 
ing them what the theater can be. 

But how can we do this? How can we teach young 
people what the theater can be? This was our problem. 
For some time the idea of sending out a company to 
play in the schools themselves was considered. This 
unfortunately proved to be impracticable. Pulling up 
stakes and making a nationwide tour with the original 
companies of last year’s successes was also considered. 
But this too was impracticable since we have our com- 
mitments in New York, where we have promised our- 
selves to a full season of plays each year. Furthermore, 
no theatrical group wants to lose its foothold in New 
York by deserting the city, especially after its very 
first season. 

It was at this point that we became interested in the 
principles of auditory education, particularly as ap- 
plied to the teaching of Shakespeare in the schools. 
We decided to experiment along this line. 

The proposition to be considered was simply this: 
Could not Shakespeare’s plays be more effectively pre- 
sented to beginning students by having them acted 
out by well-known actors, word for word, line by line, 
on phonograph recordings which could be played in 
the classroom, than they ever had been under the old 
system of silent reading followed by class discussion? 

Here, if our experiments were successful, was an op- 
portunity to accomplish two objectives I had always 
sought after: first of all, a chance to vitalize Shake- 
speare in the classroom; and second, a possible way 
to keep some semblance of acted theater alive in the 
schools. 

For years when students and teachers have asked 
me how to study Shakespeare I have answered just 
one word—‘“Don’t!” Read Shakespeare aloud. See his 
plays. Hear them acted. But don’t study them. I have 
often said, too, that Shakespeare himself would be 
greatly surprised to know that his plays are studied 
(by compulsion) in the classroom; that they are 
conned by scholars, dissected by pedants, and fed in 
synthetic and minute and quite distasteful doses to 
students, much in the same manner as are capsules of 
Cicero’s Letters and pellets of Euclid’s Geometry. We 
must remember that Shakespeare, although a poet and 
philosopher, is first of all a playwright. And no matter 
what knowledge and understanding is brought to a 
script, a play is a play only when actors are acting it. 
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No comment on the production of Julius Caesar of 
last season pleased me more than the simple statement 
of one highschool student, “I never knew Shakespeare 
could be so alive!” That was to be the aim of our 
particular system of auditory education: to keep 
Shakespeare as alive in the classroom as he can be 
upon the stage. 

But how successful can auditory education be in ac- 
complishing this end? How revolutionary will the 
method of teaching Shakespeare with the aid of phono- 
graph recordings prove to be? Will the Shakespeare 
who said everything, who speaks to everyone in every- 
body’s language, whom all claim—will he become as 
alive for all students in the classroom as he was for 
the highschool student who saw him on the stage? 


Uwper sound educational guidance we undertook 
some extensive classroom experimentation last spring 
with test recordings of Shakespeare’s T'welfth Night. 
We translated only Shakespeare’s dialog into sound, 
thus duplicating an actual theater performance. Repre- 
sentative classes then studied Twelfth Night in the 
orthodox manner, then later listened to the professional 
rendition. The delight classes took in this new ap- 
proach was evident, and the gain in factual retention 
and appreciation of the play was definitely proved by 
a series of comparative tests between groups who had 
spent an equal number of classroom hours on the play, 
some with and some without the aid of the recorded 
play. 

The tests, however, revealed one serious omission in 
the aural text. The Twelfth Night edition from which 
the recordings were made contains lengthy stage direc- 
tions which incorporate much of the material usually 
contained in footnotes naturally and readably in a 
running description of stage business. The fact that 
the recorded version made no, allowances for these 
printed directions made it difficult for a class to follow 
the printed text while listening to the recordings. And 
there was no question after the first several tests but 
that the primary value of the recordings was in the 
opportunity afforded a student to read and listen to the 
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play at one and the same time. Consequently we ip. 
corporated a narrator to read the essential stage direc. 
tions and business described in the text. 

The experimentation in auditory education brought 
two highly satisfactory results in the classes concerned, 
As a result of the introduction of the auditory educa. 
tional method of studying Shakespeare, fifteen out of 
twenty students sought further Shakespearean study 
on their own, an enormous increase over the usual per. 
centage; and at least fifty per cent of the class was in. 
fluenced to take a greater interest in the legitimate 
theater than ever before. For the majority of these 
young people participation in the great art of the 
drama will probably take the form of appreciation and 
intelligent criticism. And from this major group is de- 
veloped the appreciative audience so essential in keep. 
ing the theater alive. Young people who have received 
training in the ability to understand, discuss, and an- 
alyze plays intelligently begin to expect a certain type 
of drama that will measure up to their standards, 
From the very beginning they learn to love the best 
in art. 

The auditory educational method described affords 
students in the classroom the opportunity to enjoy the 
thrilling experience of following the printed page and 
at the same time hearing it come to life. The reader 
gets a feeling of collaboration with the voices playing 
the parts. And soon there is real collaboration. Read- 
ing Shakespeare becomes an active, transitive experi- 
ence. And drama is once again alive in the schools, 
Young people begin to realize the full possibilities of 
the drama—that it is a portrayal of life, that it en- 
larges one’s experiences, broadens one’s vision. 

Drama is once again alive in the schools; yet I feel 
that it is scarcely necessary for me to say that there 
can be no real substitute for living theater. However, 
in a time when it is impossible to bring the theater 
itself directly into the schools I believe that auditory 
education is the next best thing. I hope it may keep 
vital and alive not only Shakespeare but the theater 
itself. If it does not give students an opportunity to 
acquire a taste for theater, perhaps it will at least 
whet student appetite for it. 
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Emotional Ties That Hinder 


By ROWENA W. CASSAT 


in family relationships I am not as optimistic 

as the small boy who was industriously draw- 

ing a picture. When his teacher asked what he 
was drawing, he replied, “I’m drawing a picture of 
God.” “But Tommy,” the teacher commented, “no- 
body knows how God looks!” “Well,” was Tommy’s 
confident reply, “they will when I get through with 
this picture.” 

We all know that our emotions play an important 
part in our lives, that we wouldn’t be normal if we didn’t 
have them. But just what our emotions are, how they 
affect us, and how they affect those with whom we live 
are questions which are not easily answered. Psycholo- 
gists, physiologists, psychiatrists, and students of men- 
tal hygiene have spent a good many years working on 
these questions and have discovered a great deal, but 
much remains to be learned. 


(ss vs some aspects of emotional ties 


Emotions Defined 


Is THE FIRST PLACE, just what is an emotion? One 
psychologist says, ‘““‘We may define an emotion as a 
deep, strong, abiding, far-reaching sentiment or atti- 
tude,” and he further adds that this sentiment or atti- 
tude has the possibility of taking a highly agitated form 
onoccasion. It is impossible to know what the natural 
emotional life of any person would be like, for one’s 
emotional life is never left in its natural state. Every 
act which an individual has performed, as well as every 
act and word and, we may even say, every thought of 
those who have come into contact with him, has had 
some influence on his emo- 
tional life and has molded it 
to some extent. Much more 
of this molding process goes 
on in the first months and 
years of the child’s life than 
at any later period. Naturally 
the parents, who are closer to 
him than any others in the 
early years, have the most in- 
fluence on him. 

Three emotions appear 
early in life, namely, fear, 
anger (or hate), and love. The 
first two, fear and anger, find 
their beginnings in painful, 
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unpleasant, or dissatisfying situations. They may 
cause the child either to withdraw from his environ- 
ment or to fight against it. The emotion of love, on 
the other hand, grows out of pleasant and satisfying 
situations, which give the infant a feeling of security 
and comfort. When the baby is kept warm and dry, 
gets enough to eat at regular intervals, and is handled 
with loving care, he has a feeling of comfortable satis- 
faction. At first, this is probably just a general feel- 
ing of which he is scarcely conscious. Very soon it 
becomes connected in the baby’s mind with the mother 
or whoever is caring for him. That is the beginning 
of the love in his life which later expands to include 
other members of the family. In the process of his 
growing up, his interest and affections must, in turn, 
be transferred from the mother and family to other 
children of his own age, regardless of sex, then to 
companions of the same sex, and finally, in his quest 
for a mate, to those of the opposite sex. If at any 
stage he fails to secure normal emotional satisfaction, 
he is likely to remain at that level or regress to an 
earlier one and so fail to grow up emotionally. 

I shall discuss just a few emotional ties which are 
likely to hinder the child’s development. I will try to 
show, first, how parents or any adults “get that way,” 
and what are the possible effects on their children. In 
parent-child relationships we have a vicious circle (at 
least it may be vicious unless we are willing to stop and 
take thought) ; for we parents are equipped with our 
particular emotional reactions and attitudes because of 
the way our parents dealt with us, and our children in 
turn will affect their offspring in a certain way because 
of our emotional impact upon 
them. 


The Overprotected Child 


Tus STORY Is TOLD of the 
anxious mother of an only 
child who asked, ‘‘Doctor 
what shall I do for him? He 
is so delicate.” The doctor 
replied, “Madam, have eight 
more. Then you won’t have 
a chance to remember every 
illness he has had since he 
was a month old, and he 
will have a chance to grow 








up.” We all know the parent who worries over every- 
thing her child does, who can’t let the child play 
with others of his age for fear he may become con- 
taminated, if not with some disease, then with bad 
manners and morals. This mother does everything 
for her child and keeps him constantly with her. She 
says she does it because she loves her child and wants 
to give him the best care she can. Quite likely she 
fails to realize that her real subconscious reason is 
the emotional satisfaction which she gets from his de- 
pendence on her and the fact that she still has power 
over him. Perhaps her marriage is failing to satisfy 
her emotional needs. But what of the child? He may 
be of strong enough fiber to break away from his 
mother’s overprotection and gain his freedom and in- 
dependence. But if he is not, he may grow to manhood 
unable to live without his mother’s sympathy and guid- 
ance. He may grow up to be one of those men of whom 
it is said, “His mother 
is his only sweet- 
heart,” and who can- 
not find any girl he 
can care for. 


The Rejected Child 


Tus OPPOSITE SITUA- 
TION, that of the child 
who is denied a nor- 
mal amount of par- 
ental love, is equally 
tragic. We are apt to 
think that this occurs 
only among the under- 
privileged, but there 
are many instances in which children of well-to-do or 
wealthy parents fail to receive the love and feeling of 
being wanted which are their due. Sometimes it is a 
child who is made to feel inferior by constant com- 
parison with a more brilliant brother or sister; some- 
times it is an only child who is one too many and must 
be taken care of with as little interference with the par- 
ents’ pleasure and comfort as possible. One such boy 
was sent to boarding school in the winter and camp in 
the summer. When he went to college, he married his 
landlady, an older woman, so that he could have some 
of the mothering which he had missed in his childhood. 
He was not her husband; he was her little boy. 

There are cases in which the rejected child becomes 
resentful and turns against the world the resentment 
which he feels toward his parents. It may take any one 
of several forms of delinquency. Those of you who saw 
Captains Courageous in the movies saw what was hap- 
pening to a small boy whose mother was dead and whose 
wealthy father was giving him everything except love 
and companionship; you also saw his antisocial atti- 
tudes gradually changed by the love and understanding 
of a simple fisherman. 
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In this article the author invites parents to think 
through their own emotional behavior—is it con- 
ducive to the child’s best emotional development? 
Here are some of the questions which fathers and 
mothers will want to ask themselves: 


Do we give our children love, but not too much? 


Do we protect them and give them plenty of under- 
standing sympathy without overprotecting them? 


Do we give them difficulties to overcome without 
ing their environment too hard for them? 


Do we, in short, preserve a fairly even balance in all 
that has to do with our children? 


What types of parental conduct are fundamental to 
happiness and success in family relationships? 





Parental Domination 


A worn PARENTAL ATTITUDE Which may lead to re. 
sentment on the part of the child is domination. I sup. 
pose it is only human nature to wish to dominate some. 
one or something. And so it is natural for the parent 
who feels inferior socially, or who would like to talk 
back to his employer but doesn’t dare, to come home 
and tell his children what they shall and shall not do, 
The child of such a parent will probably do one of two 


things: either he will seek escape in day dreams or jj]. | 
ness, or he will rebel. Of what use is it to secure obedj- 


ence from a child by force if the child is going to hate 
the thing he is made to do, as well as the parent who 
can make him do it because he is bigger and stronger? 
If he obeys time after time with feelings of rebellion, 
he will still be hampered by a rebellious attitude whep 
he makes his own decisions in later life. Or if he obeys 
through fear, he may 
always be shadowed 
by this fear and be un- 
able ever to make in- 
dependent decisions, 


many cases similar to 


woman who had been 
dominated all her life 
by a brilliant and 
stern father. She had 
not been allowed 
friendships with boys 
during her adolescent 
years. After her moth- 
er’s death she devoted 
herself to making a home for her father. When her 
father’s death left her alone and it was necessary for 
her to assume responsibility for herself, she was com- 
pletely bewildered. She became so ill mentally that 
it was necessary for her to have several years’ care 
in a hospital for mental cases. 


Effect of Emotional Immaturity on Marriage 





that of the mature | 


Psychiatrists report 


I: IS THE GROWING CONVICTION of those who are ina | 
position to know, that a large number of marriages | 


which “go on the rocks,” fail because one or both of 
the partners have not grown up emotionally. They are 
still spoiled children who want their own way and re- 
sort to temper tantrums when they can’t get it. 

What kind of men and women, then, do we wish our 


children to grow up to be? “Certainly,” you say, “we | 


want them to be physically as well developed as pos- 
sible, abounding in health and energy. We want them 
mentally keen and alert, as well equipped as possible 
to meet the competition which life presents in this day 
and generation. We want them to be honest, law-abid- 
ing citizens. But most of all we want them to be 
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happy!” Yes! That's the point! We want them to be 
happy. But what constitutes true happiness? Is it 
physical well-being? Is it brilliance of mind, or suc- 
cess in a chosen undertaking? The psychologists have 
a name for it. They call it adjustment, good or ade- 
quate adjustment. What they mean, really, is that the 
individual has progressed through all the childhood and 
adolescent phases of his emotional life and has at last 
reached emotional maturity. It means that he is a free 
person, No longer childishly dependent on anyone—that 
he has learned how to get along well with other people 
and has learned to face life as he finds it. 


Our Attitude as Parents 


Is THIS BUSINESS of parenthood we need to keep a fine 
sense of values; we need to preserve a fairly even bal- 
ance in all that has to do with our children. We must 
give them lots of love, but not too much; we must pro- 
tect them and give them plenty of help and understand- 
ing sympathy, but we mustn’t overprotect or oversym- 
pathize. We must give them difficulties to overcome, 
but at the same time we must be careful not to make 


their environment too hard for them. We must guide 
and advise but not dominate. 

If then we seek emotional maturity for our children 
as they grow into adults, we must study our own emo- 
tional lives to find wherein we have failed to achieve a 
good adjustment and that stability which the philoso- 
pher has in mind when he says: 


“Your children are not your children, 

They are the sons and daughters of Life’s 
longing for itself. 

They come through you but not from you, 

And though they are with you, yet they be- 
long not to you.... 

You may house their bodies but not their souls, 

For their souls dwell in the house of tomorrow, 

Which you cannot visit, not even in your 
dreams. ... 

You are the bows from which your children 
as living arrows are sent forth... . 

Let your bending in the Archer’s hand be for 
gladness; 

For even as He loves the arrow that flies, so 
He loves the bow that is stable.” 
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A Community Problem 


By EVA MAY LUSE 


One of the most distressing features of the depres- 
sion, or the recession, is the problem of the large num- 
ber of young people whose hopes and ambitions have 
been thwarted by lack of employment. It becomes in 
its personal and psychological aspects a very disturb- 
ing family problem. Every neighborhood and nearly 
every home offers examples. 

A very prosperous businessman with a comfortable 
home has four children from sixteen to twenty-two 
years of age. Jack, the eldest, is in college, enjoying 
his work and, strange to say, able to find a job of some 
kind every vacation. Betty, a highschool graduate, 
has refused to go to college because, as she says, she 
wants to be married and have a home of her own and 
“What good would college be?” Unfortunately, the 
young man whom she wishes to marry is out of work 
and with only highschool preparation is not able to 
secure employment that will enable him to support 
himself, let alone a wife. His family insists that a fill- 
ing station job, if he could get one, would never lead to 
anything much better. They urge him to complete a 
college course and prepare himself to enter his father’s 
profession, but he wants to marry now. Time slips by 
with no hope of anything better ahead. Betty stays at 
home and drifts along hoping to be married some time. 

Fred, the next child, is eighteen years old and has 
been in school only occasionally for the last five years. 
Something went wrong in the seventh grade and he re- 
fused to go back to school. “The teacher was to blame,” 
he said, and when he returned to school, as he did on 
two or three occasions later, it seemed that other teach- 
ers were also to blame and he dropped out in a few 
months. Through his father’s influence occasional 
manual labor jobs were open to him. In a few weeks 
he found the factory work too monotonous and quit. 
In his next job as a truck driver he said that the boxes 
of freight that he had to handle were too heavy. He 
quit again. The work on a 
new building, the place on 
@ paving gang, the helping 
at plastering and painting, 
he refuses as being too 
dirty or beneath his station. 
The father persuaded him 
to enter business college. In 
about two months some 
other boys were driving 
west, expecting to pick up 
jobs on the way. Fred 
went along but was soon 
home again. Arrangements 
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were made for him to attend highschool in another city | 


where he would not be in classes with younger ae. 
quaintances. He thought about it seriously and de. 
cided against it. “Why, Dad, it would take four years 
out of my life.” He has no bad habits. He is a good 
boy, but will he continue so? 

Marjorie, the fourth child, is about to finish high- 
school and announces that she wants a good time and 
is through with school. 

The mother of the family died three years ago and 
the grandmother carried on. Now a young stepmother 
has come into the home, a college graduate, twenty- 
four years old, capable, sensible, well-poised, and 
charming. What will she do? What can she do? For 
it is upon the mothers that responsibility for family 
morale and happiness weighs most heavily. 

Every woman meets the hard conditions of unem- 





ployment in the family in her own way. A highschool | 


boy had work at thirty cents an hour, provided by the 
Government’s National Youth Administration program 
for those pupils over sixteen years of age who could 
not otherwise be in school. His mother telephoned the 
highschool principal at great length. “Dick s0 likes 
to play ball after school that I cannot bear to ask him 
to give it up. School is in session from eight o’clock to 
four o’clock. He has Boy Scout hikes and other things 


that he wants to do on Saturday. Isn’t there some way | 
of his being paid the six dollars a month without work- | 


ing? I am a widow and we need the money so badly.” 
Immediately afterward came another telephone call. 
It was from a mother whose three children were being 
given lunches at school because the teachers had 
noticed that each child had only one cold soda biscuit 
for lunch—no butter, no jam, no milk, no apple, just 
one cold biscuit. The mother called to say how much 
the family appreciated the school lunches, but—“My 
husband has work now four days a week and we can 
manage without the help. Will you please give the 


lunches to children whose fathers have no work at all?” 
Both women have problems. Which mother is promot- | 
ing the traits of character that will enable the youthin | 


her family to face hard facts and make the best of 
circumstances that seem unbearable? 

Five million young people, one out of every four in 
the country, are without any constructive occupation, 
at school or at work or at home. It is estimated that 
of twenty million persons sixteen to twenty-four years 
of age in the United States, one-half million are taking 
part-time school work, three-fourths of a million have 
part-time or full-time relief jobs, nearly five million 
are out of school, unemployed, and seeking work, and 
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about three hundred thousand are out of school, unem- 
ployed, and not seeking work. 

Studies of graduation classes from highschools in 
three representative cities showed that in their first 
year out of highschool about one-fourth were em- 
ployed, about one-half were continuing their education, 
and another one-fourth were unemployed. The greater 
need of employment is in the sixteen- to nineteen-year- 
old group as compared with those from twenty to 
twenty-four years old. The fact that the majority age 
among criminals has moved downward until the peak 
age of arrest is nineteen years is one evidence of the 
seriousness of the unemployment problem for youth. 


Ie THIS SITUATION the family turns for help to the 
school and to the community. The large number from 
sixteen to nineteen years of age without employment 
and without money may be divided into two groups— 
those who wish more schooling and those who have no 
desire for it. Most highschools admit postgraduates 
without tuition and many schools provide free text- 
books; so the expense of attending school is chiefly that 
of being presentably clothed. Some may wish to take 
work in typing, bookkeeping, manual arts, and other 
vocational subjects to prepare themselves for certain 
positions, while others may prefer to continue a gen- 
eral education until they can find employment. 

The growth in school facilities and in the number of 
students during the past thirty-five years is amazing. 
In 1900 there were fewer than a million students in 
highschools and colleges. In 1935 there were nearly 
eight million. The American idea of universal educa- 
tion is expanding until eventually the “common school” 
will include not only the junior and senior highschool 
but the junior college. An investigation of 1,107 unem- 
ployed young people in one state showed that 44 per 
cent of the farm youth and 70 per cent of the town 
youth wished to continue their education. The subjects 
most frequently mentioned were agriculture, homemak- 
ing, commercial subjects, mechanics, and business man- 
agement. 

Emergency colleges, extension courses, and corre- 
spondence courses are available. Many of these give 
extension credit which may be applied toward work 
fora degree. School superintendents, principals, teach- 
ers, and college authorities should be called upon by 
the family not only for advice as to regular enrollment 
in school or college but for help in planning independent 
reading and study. The school is the only agency deal- 
ing with all the youth of the community and as such 
it is a logical source of help. 

The majority do not wish to attend school or college 
and many of them should not be encouraged to do so. 
Some of them are interested in leisure time activities 
but not in working for credits. Others want jobs. They 
are interested in specific types of training wltich lead 
to wage-earning occupations or to some sort of satis- 
factory employment. 
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It appears from studies that preparation for work in 
skilled trades is lacking and that a large proportion of 
youth is vocationally unprepared. A new curriculum, 
new methods of instruction, and teachers with new ob- 
jectives may be needed, for the purpose of vocational 
education is to “get a job, hold a job, or get a better 
job.” 

Practically all young people, however, have an in- 
terest in knowing how the depression came about, how 
it is going to end, and how to avoid another one. They 
hear words that they do not understand. What does 
all the talk about tariffs, the gold standard, a managed 
currency, government debts, and agricultural legisla- 
tion mean? This education for citizenship has no 
thought of credits, courses, or degrees—which accounts 
for the popularity of clubs and public forums. 

Many states are developing interests in community 
problems. The junior forum of one large state includes 
members of twenty-one youth organizations. Its pur- 
pose is to study social, political, industrial, and cultural 
problems that affect youth, and to disseminate facts 
relating to these problems. These discussions may be 
stimulated and tied up with similar questions and dis- 
cussion at home. Classes in government, parliamentary 
law, current events, history, health, and other subjects 
are carried on in clubs. Activities for rural youth are 
connected with 4-H Clubs and with the Agricultural 
Extension Service. The wise family encourages and 
directs the sewing, cooking, stock raising, and recrea- 
tion projects of these clubs which create family inter- 
ests and affect family activities. 

Leisure time activities initiated in the family will 
spread through the neighborhood to the community. 
They may include athletic meets, pageants, plays, 
musical events, holiday celebrations, fairs, festivals, 
dramatic entertainments, handicraft, gardening, nature 
and art exhibits, contests, and competitions. Swim- 
ming, hiking, dancing, skating, singing, archery, out- 
door cooking, and camping appeal to young people and 
often form the basis for clubs. Iron and metal work, 
pottery, basketry, woodwork, carving, weaving, furni- 
ture remodeling, puppet making, and various other 
crafts are easy to learn and usually inexpensive. Simple 
furniture, stools, wastepaper baskets, medicine cabi- 
nets, shelves, key con- 
tainers, pocketbooks, belts, 
trays, and so on, are fun to 
make and often easy to 
sell. 

A vacant lot utilized for 
gardening by a family was 
the beginning of a potato 
club. One family used a 
cool but light basement 
window for growing Eng- 
lish violets, another spe- 
cialized in begonias, an- 
other in dahlias and other 








bulbs. One family made decorative wooden birds for 
the garden, involving the use of coping saws, sand- 
paper, files, and paint. They also made pine, spruce, 
and hemlock wreaths for the Christmas season. One 
boy of fifteen, in a village of two thousand, supported 
a family by gardening, canning vegetables for sale, and 
selling vegetables cut and ready for use in salads. Tree 
budding, grafting, and spraying are interesting. One 
family’s interest in insects led to the “Bug House Club.” 

One mother has famous family picnics in which the 
meal is cooked in the big back yard, humorously re- 
ferred to as the “back forty.” It was a mother like 
this of whom an old man lovingly said, “She always 
made home happy.” 

Rugs, braided, hooked, and woven, may utilize old 
materials entirely. Quilts as well as rugs offer oppor- 
tunities for variety in designing. A Missouri mother 
got her family interested in quilts and they won a hun- 
dred-dollar prize with an original design. 

The businessmen and consolidated school of a town 
of five hundred cooperated in producing a band which 
drew crowds from the whole county on Saturday night. 
The music may not have been of the best, but it was 





good enough to be a source of pride to the boys anq 
girls and to give them a wholesome interest to help 
fill their time. 

The plays presented and even written by dramatiy 
clubs, township sings, the “rural choir” movement fo; 
boys and girls, nature study trips, and like enterprises 
keep older members of the family as well as boys anq 
girls happy by engaging them in wholesome interest, 
and giving them less time for thinking about mis. | 
fortunes. 

Young people need help from the family in keeping 
up morale, in making further preparation for better 
times ahead, in understanding the conditions that have 
deprived them of opportunities, and in improving those 
conditions. “Sweet are the uses of adversity,” says the 
poet. But youth must have assistance in finding the 
sweetness and avoiding the bitterness that is so likely 
to be the result of unemployment. Most of this help 
must come from the home and the mother. It is the | 
family in cooperation with the school and the com. | 
munity that can protect youth’s health, preserve 
youth’s hopes and ambitions and ideals, and promote 
youth’s confidence in himself and in his fellow men, 
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Guiding Principles 





Education and Welfare of Children 
and Youth 


ln the first article of this series we considered the 
origin, growth, and significance of the Guiding Prin- 
ciples for parent-teacher associations. In the second 
article the vital issue of cooperation of parents and 
teachers was discussed. Emphasis was given to the 
fact that cooperation involves mutual understanding 
and sympathy between parents and teachers and all 
adults working towards the education and welfare of 
children and youth—a prime objective of the parent- 
teacher organization as stated in its Objects. The words 
“to promote the welfare of children and youth” clearly 
indicate a program of education and welfare affecting 
children, and a growth in understanding of education 
on the part of members of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. In these words there is implied 
more than a recognition of conditions; we see the organ- 
ization definitely pledged to urge on, encourage, ad- 
vance, and contribute to such situations as will insure 
the well-being of all children. 


Preparation through Study 


Ts FIRST STEP in any program of education and wel- 
fare affecting children is study, conducted in order that 
the members may become familiar with existing con- 
ditions and learn how such conditions may be im- 
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proved. Until the time arrives when our prospective 
parents are trained in homemaking and family rela- 
tionships as well as in marketing and housekeeping— 
until they are provided by pre-parental training with 
the knowledge that parents require—it will be neces- 
sary for parents to continue with a trial and error 
system, meanwhile studying as best they can to acquire 
knowledge of the art they are seeking to practise, the 
art of parenthood. So far as welfare in the home is 
concerned, the major object is, and will be for some 
time, parent education. The fact that thousands of 
parents are enrolled in classes under trained and effi- 
cient leaders, where the child and his nature and needs 
are discussed, leads to the belief that the home is not 
losing its interest in the promotion of the child’s wel- 
fare. With the recognition of the needs of one’s own 
children comes the desire to secure for all children such 
advantages as are now enjoyed by a favored few. The 
study advances then to conditions affecting the children 
of the neighborhood school or the area beyond the 
home, a study embracing laws governing the educa- 
tion, safety, and health of all the children of the com- 
munity or state. 

But the program that merely starts and ends with 
study is of slight value so far as actual benefits are 
concerned. The acquired information should immedi- 
ately be used in a practical manner to make possible 
changes that will contribute to the welfare of the indi- 
vidual home and to all children in the community. 


From Knowledge to Action 


Ts HOME, having become aware of its responsibili- 
ties as an agent, must then take the second step: realize 
its place in the community of which it is an important 
part, looking to those community forces that influence 
young people, for good or for evil. 

Many a fine municipal recreation program has been 
started by a parent-teacher group. In the beginning 
they supervised a summer playground until the need 
for and possibilities of such service had been demon- 
strated. Thereafter, responsibility for the project was 
assumed by city authorities, and the parent-teacher 
members were free to work on some other desirable 
and needed activity. 

Parent-teacher people were probably the first to 
recognize the child’s need for a hot lunch to replace the 
cold one too frequently purchased on the way to school, 
too frequently composed of whatever struck the child’s 
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fancy when he entered the neighborhood store. After 
the benefits of the hot lunch to the child became evi- 
dent, this project too was taken over, this time by 
boards of education. 

Supervised Halloween parties, started by parents 
and teachers in order to prevent juvenile delinquency 
and to provide wholesome entertainment, have now 
become a community responsibility. Another impor- 





strength and resources of the organization be used 
to secure aid. 

Where education is concerned, the program is one 
of study and interpretation of the school program, 
one which calls for the preparation of the young child 
for his advent into school life. No longer does the parent 
desire to teach his child the alphabet or to read simple 
words or even to count. Rather does the parent concern 


tant activity initiated 
by parent-teacher mem- 
bers has been the estab- 
lishment of back-yard 
playgrounds and public 
recreation parks. It is 
interesting to note that 
through these activities 
the members of many a 
family have learned to 
work and play together. 
Opposition to forms of 
entertainment and 
amusement inimical to 
the best interest of youth 
has been expressed, and 
so backed up by public 
opinion that desired re- 
sults have been attained. 
Sometimes it has been 
merely a matter of call- 
ing the attention of 
proper officials to a 
troublesome situation. 
The education of chil- 
dren and youth is one of 
the prime concerns of 
parents generally as well 
as of members of the 
parent-teacher organiza- 
tion. There was a time 
in the dim and distant 
past when, no doubt, as- 
sociations were formed 
with the avowed inten- 
tion of meddling in 








I: SHOULD BE RECOGNIZED by all citizens that 
instruction as provided by the school is only 
a part of education—at most twelve years out 
of a lifetime—and that the whole child, in 
home, school, and community, is to be equipped 
for a useful, and as far as may be, a successful 
life. To this end attitudes and conditions in 
the home must be correlated with those pre- 
vailing in the school. A carefully planned and 
consistently developed program by both par- 
ents and teachers is of more constructive value 
than velvet curtains in the auditorium or the 
purchase of equipment which the school board 
is unwilling or temporarily unable to supply, 
desirable as these may be in their rightful pro- 
portion of effort and expenditure. . . . Our 
responsibility to future citizens is to make all 
men and women in every community conscious 
that as are the children of today, so will be 
the state of tomorrow, and that whether or not 
parents in the physical sense, they one and all 
have a parental duty to perform in building 
to its best that coming citizenry. 


In the words of the Founder: “Let mothers, 
fathers, nurses, educators, ministers, legisla- 
tors, and, mightiest of all in its swift, far- 
reaching influence, the press, make the child 
the watchword and ward of the day and hour; 
let all else be secondary, and coming genera- 
tions will behold a new people and a new 
world.” 

MarcGAretta WILLIS REEVE. 








himself with teaching 
the child obedience, re. 
spect for the rights of 
others, and ability to 
care for his simple phys- 
ical needs. By the time 
the child is ready for 
school he should be free 
from all remedial de- 
fects. These are fre- 
quently detected through 
the Summer Round-Up, 
a health project carried 
on by the parent-teacher 
association. 

~ Understanding of the 
school program and the 
public curriculum may 
be acquired by visiting 
the school, witnessing 
occasional demonstra- 
tions of regular school 
work, conferring with the 
teachers as a group, and 
encouraging individual 


contacts between par- | 


ents and teachers. Such 
personal acquaintance 
and such understanding 
of the policies of the 
school may be the means 
of halting undeserved 
criticism of teacher or 
school, and of strength- 
ening the faith and con- 
fidence of the child. It 





school affairs. However, in recent years so care- 
fully have associations been trained in the objects 
and policies of the Congress that more and more 
the leaders realize the limitations that exist where 
school administration is concerned. The parent- 
teacher association “shall not seek to direct the tech- 
nical activities of the schools nor to control their 
policies.” Nor should the organization make of it- 
self a school aid society to purchase equipment 
which should be supplied by the school authorities. 
Nor should the association become a philanthropic 
society to feed the poor and needy of the commu- 
nity; only where an emergency exists or an indi- 
vidual child has an immediate problem should the 
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should lead the parent to withhold judgment and cri- 
ticism concerning a questionable situation until in- 
vestigation can be made. Discussion of such situations 
should be between the parent and the teacher, not 
brought to the association meeting. However, some- 
times the principal may deem it desirable to bring his 
problem to the association meeting for conference and 
assistance. 

Parents as individuals and as members of the parent- 
teacher organization should be interested in what is 
being taught in the schools. They are not usually fitted 
by training to say how a subject should be taught. 
Their interest in what is being taught influences public 
opinion. The school will be as good a school as the 
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people of any given community desire and are willing 
to support—and no better. Changed and changing 
social conditions make necessary new methods of teach- 
ing and new courses of study. For example, today a 
new emphasis is being placed on extracurricular ac- 
tivities. 

Community Responsibility 


U woenstanvine OF CHANGE is necessary to intelligent 
cooperation between the home and the school and to a 
correct interpretation of the school to the community 
so that the whole community may be united in an 
effort to provide for its children and youth the highest 
possible advantages in education and the most effective 
protection against physical and moral hazards. The 
study of these changes and their needs will furnish 
material for programs at association meetings. Knowl- 
edge on the part of an individual parent or small group 
should become the understanding of the organized 
group, and by it passed on until public opinion demands 
such action as is deemed advisable by those who have 
made an unprejudiced study of the conditions. 


If the success of any program is to be insured it must 
have back of it the support of the thinking public, and 
the parent-teacher association is or should be an im- 
portant part of the public. Sometimes the welfare and 
education of children and youth must be secured by 
legislation. A small group may not be very influential, 
but a larger group, well informed as to the child’s needs, 
is in a position to make itself felt. It is entitled to and 
does receive the recognition of legislatures when its 
opinions are the opinions of an informed public. It is 
not the policy of the Congress to endorse persons for 
office, but rather to support principles and measures 
affecting the welfare and education of its youth. 

The plan of the Congress in all of its branches 
is to stupy—the child and his needs, the responsi- 
bilities of parenthood, the influence of the community 
life, the program and aims of education in the schools; 
and then, as individuals and as an organized group, 
to advance, encourage, work for, and contribute to 
the welfare not only of one’s own, but of all children 
and youth. 


KATHERINE M. TuRNER 
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School Child 


By MAURICE L. WIESELTHIER 


Goon eyesight is one of the most precious gifts 
given to man. It is estimated that about 80 per cent 
of the knowledge acquired throughout our lives is 
obtained through the eyes. Our ideas of form, color, 
distance, and the relation of one object to another in 
space, are the results of impressions gained through 
our eyes. Man alone has the ability to learn to read, 
because of the peculiar possession of sharp so-called 
foveal vision. 

The eye has another function—that of protective 
or peripheral vision, which enables us to detect almost 
immediately most of the hazards confronting us in 
our daily life—whether these occur directly in front 
or to the side of us. This protective vision guides our 
actions in side-stepping and avoiding dangers. How 
invaluable then are healthy eyes and good eyesight 
for our daily well-being, for the fullest enjoyment of 
our visual world, and for the acquisition of learning 
and knowledge. How serious a handicap is poor eye- 
sight, and how indescribably tragic is blindness! 

To appreciate the blessings of good eyesight one 
should read Helen Keller’s article “Three Days to 
See,” in which she tells how many of life’s joys are 
withheld from the blind person. Her vivid picture 
should serve as a warning to guard, conserve, and 
preserve the priceless gift of good vision. 


The Importance of Conserving Vision 


By THE CONSERVATION of vision we mean the pres- 
ervation of good vision in those so favored; the im- 
provement of vision in those children whose eyesight 
can be aided by glasses; in those children with a tend- 
ency to progressive loss of sight, prevention of this 
deterioration by means of glasses, assignment to sight 
conservation classes, and medical and surgical treat- 
ment if necessary. 

Light is essential for seeing. We see because the 
many rays of light coming from the object we are 
looking at can be focused sharply on the retina of 
the eye. Refraction errors interfere with this sharp 
focusing, the eye being too long, giving 
near-sight; or the eye being too short, 
producing far-sight. Practically all of us 
are born somewhat farsighted, but as the 
child goes on in life the demands of civil- 
ization requiring the use of eyes for 
close work such as reading or sewing— 
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Conserving Vision in the 


often in the absence of natural daylight or proper 
lighting—bring to the fore any tendency to refrac- 
tion errors. Statistics show that about 20 per cent 
of our school children have refraction errors, this 
number increasing to 40 per cent among college 
students. Fortunately, 90 per cent of these refraction 
errors or defects can be corrected or improved by 
glasses. Cross-eyed children may need operative cor- 
rection for the cosmetic effect and glasses for the re- 
fraction error which accompanies cross-eye. 

As has been stated before, 80 per cent of our knowl- 
edge is acquired through the medium of our eyes. 
Good vision is therefore essential in school and col- 
lege in order to derive the greatest benefits from the 
educational program. Good vision is a great factor 
in developing a happy outlook and the enjoyment 
of a fuller and more useful life. It gives the child the 
ability to compete favorably with his classmates in 
study and play. In many children, poor eyesight is 
the cause of mental retardation, inattention, poor 
scholarship and lack of interest in school work, truancy, 
and behavior problems. 

Good eyesight is generally an indication of good 
health. The child with poor eyesight who is straining 
to see, usually suffers from headaches, eye strain, eye 
fatigue, and general discomfort. Often these conditions 
lead to lowered vitality, “nervousness,” and St. Vitus’ 
dance, or chorea. 

Good eyesight is demanded today in the industries, 
in civil service, and also in the professions. More gain- 
ful occupations are open to the person with good eye- 
sight, and the chances for success in his chosen work 
are certainly greater. Many a person has suffered 
bitter disappointment when some lucrative and desira- 
ble position has been withheld from him on account 
of his poor eyesight even though he may have been 
well qualified in all other respects. 


Preventive Measures 


Przvawrivs MEASURES begin with the newborn babe. 
A generation ago eye infections at birth were a fre- 
quent cause of blindness in children. Today in civilized 
communities it is the practise for the doctor to insert 
a drop of medication in the infant’s eyes as a prophy- 
lactic against eye infections. Due to this preventive 
measure parents have been saved a good deal of sor- 
row and worry, many children have been saved from 
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a life of helplessness and misery, and the cost of 
institutional care for these children has been greatly 
lessened. 

Inflamed or sore eyes must receive immediate and 
skilful attention from an oculist. Many people are 
confused by the terms oculist, ophthalmologist, eye 
physician, optometrist, and optician. The meaning of 
these terms should be made clear at this point. Oculist, 
ophthalmologist, and eye physician mean the same— 
a physician who specializes in the treatment of eye 
diseases and conditions by means of medicine and 
surgery, and who is skilled in correcting refraction 
errors. The optometrist is one who refracts and pre- 
scribes for glasses but cannot diagnose or treat eye 
diseases and conditions through medicine or surgery. 
The optician fills prescriptions for glasses. 

Communicable eye diseases such as pinkeye and 
trachoma must not only be treated; they must be 
prevented by proper eye care and hygiene from spread- 
ing to other children. A person with a communicable 
eye disease is advised to use separate washcloths, 
handkerchiefs, and towels to prevent its spread. In- 
flamed eyes with poor vision may indicate some body 
or constitutional disease such as tuberculosis, syphilis, 
anemia, malnutrition; lack of necessary vitamins; 
rheumatism; sinus trouble; abscessed teeth, infected 
tonsils, or other focuses of infection and body poisons. 
All of these conditions need proper care by an eye 
physician to insure as little loss of vision as possible. 

Accidents or injuries to the eyes need immediate 
and skilful attention. Minor injuries often result in 
serious impairment of vision because of neglect or 
indifference. Cataracts, iris adhesions, and tears and 
scars in vital parts of the eye often originate from 
some injury to the eye. Skilled care minimizes the 
chances of reduced vision. 

The outlawing of the possession and use of BB air 
guns and firecrackers in many cities is a wise pre- 
caution. Many an eye has been lost through injuries 
caused by these playthings. The victim usually is an 
innocent bystander—rarely the owner of the gun or 
firecracker. 

When plans are being made for the building of new 
schools, intelligent thought should be given to the prob- 
lem of reducing eye strain and eye fatigue to a mini- 
mum. Light—both natural and artificial—seating ar- 
rangement, blackboard placement, and other details 
of classroom construction should be considered. A medi- 
cal room of adequate size and proper lighting is essen- 
tial for giving a thorough physical examination and for 
eye testing. 

Provision should be made for sight conservation 
classrooms. In one large city there are 102 sight con- 
servation classes and 9 blind classes with an attendance 
of over 2,000 pupils. Children with very poor vision 
and those who upon examination are found to have a 
progressive type of nearsightedness are assigned to 
these sight conservation classes. Their eyes are pe- 
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riodically examined at intervals of six 
months and their progress noted. Spe- 
cially trained teachers are in charge of 
these classes. Each class is limited to 20 
pupils. There is no homework. The work 
is mostly oral and the books used are 
printed in large type. All writing is done 
with pencil. Typewriting is taught. Thus eye strain 
and eye fatigue are reduced to a minimum. Children 
who can do no visual work are assigned to the blind 
classes where Braille is taught and such manual occu- 
pations as they can master. 

The work of the sight conservation classes has proved 
of great value. Children in these classes are able to 
keep up with the work of their regular class, and so 
lose any feelings of inferiority which they have pre- 
viously harbored. These children are also advised 
by both teacher and oculist as to the best occupation 
to pursue after graduation in order to preserve their 
remaining sight. Truly priceless is sight conservation 
work, for it develops a well-adjusted, healthier, happier, 
and better equipped citizenry. 





Role of the Teacher in Sight Conservation 


A CONSCIENTIOUS TEACHER is ever on the alert for 
signs of inflammation, “sore-eye,” eye strain, and eye 
fatigue. These symptoms of poor vision are indications 
to her that the child’s eyes need the attention of an 
eye physician. 

A routine eye test at the beginning of each term 
will enable the teacher to detect the pupils with poor 
vision. When vision is very poor, in spite of the best 
glass correction, it is to the best interest of the child 
that the teacher recommend him for admission to a 
sight conservation class. She should cooperate with 
the school nurse and medical inspector in explaining 
to the parents the need of obtaining a thorough eye 
examination. The teacher should see to it that the 
parents obtain the glasses if prescribed, as well as 
medical treatment if advised. The eye examination is 
to be made by a private physician, or at a clinic if 
the parents cannot afford a private physician’s fee. 
The teacher should also attend to the following: 


Insist that the child’s glasses be worn, kept clean, and 
maintained in good condition—that the frame is prop- 
erly adjusted to the face and eyes. 

Exclude any child presenting a sore, inflamed, or pus- 
discharging eye until examined by an eye physician 
and declared free from contagious eye disease. 

Pay attention to the child’s posture when he is reading, 


seeing that books are held at a distance of from 12 to 
14 inches from the eye. 


Include, as a part of her program on eye health, edu- 
cation and hygiene talks to parents and children on 
eye care and the value of good eyesight. 


Lighting is a very important factor in eye comfort 
and is quite a study in itself. Briefly, one can only 
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say that lighting, natural or artificial, must be good, 
diffused over the room with no glare and no shadows. 
Light, shadows, seating arrangement, and color of 
walls and ceiling must be considered. 


Role of the Parents in Sight Conservation 


Pisawrs Must see that the infant receives the neces- 
sary preventive eye medication at birth. They should 
also note the following preventive measures for the 
conservation of the child’s vision: 


Protect the baby’s eyes from the glare of direct sunlight. 


See that the child has a thorough physical and eye 
examination before he begins each school year in order 
to forestall future trouble. The general routine of the 
school year makes heavy demands upon eyesight. 


Carry out the advice of the teacher, nurse, and medical 
inspector regarding a necessary eye examination, for 
they are in a position to know the child’s eye difficulties. 


Cooperate with the physician, nurse, and teacher in 
helping the child to accept the wearing of glasses in 
a matter-of-fact way. Eye glasses as they are con- 
structed today do not detract from the child’s appear- 
ance, and unless special attention is called to the glasses, 
the child should have no feelings of inferiority because 
he has to wear them. 








Give immediate attention to sore or inflamed eyes 
Eye accidents and injuries should never be considered 
trivial and should receive competent and immediate 
medical treatment. 


Protect the child by outlawing the use of knives, sharp. 
pointed scissors, bean shooters, BB air guns, and gp 
forth. 


Cooperate with the teacher and oculist in any advice 
given as to eye care and general health of the child. 
If a sight conservation class is advised for the child 
the parent should make every effort to understand the 
purpose and value of these classes. 


Proper conditions for reading and study must pre. 
vail in the home as well as in the school. Good diffused 
lighting eliminates glare and shadows, and is neces- 
sary for eye comfort. Reading on the floor or in bed 
on one elbow should not be permitted. 

Parent, teacher, school nurse, physician, and oculist 
all contribute to the physical and mental well-being 
of the child and to the conservation of his eyesight. The 
role that each one plays in the life of the child is very 
important, for one supplements the work of the other, 
Cooperation is the keynote. Undoubtedly their earnest 
desire is that they may be instrumental in developing 
the child, through their interest and effort, into a happy, 
useful being—a credit to himself, his parents, and to 
society. 
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Books 


In 
Review 


My Son, My Son! By Howard Spring. Viking Press, 
Inc., New York. 1938. 649 pages. $2.50. 


Tue age-old plaint of a king grieving over his dead 
son finds echo in the title of Howard Spring’s My Son, 
My Son! First published in England, it gained imme- 
diate popularity and today in our country stands 
close to the top of the best seller list. Its popularity 
is easily explained. Those who seek merely pleasure 
in a clear-cut plot, in characters that come speedily 
alive, in style above the average, will find the book of 
absorbing interest. For parents it holds qualities of 
greater value than that of just a good story. One 
should say in the beginning, however, that there is 
never & question of moralizing, of prosy teaching a 
lesson. Rather are the educational and spiritual im- 
plications inherent in the spirit of the book. 

It is a leisurely moving novel, reminiscent of Dick- 
ens, warmly human and emotionally satisfying in 
spite of the tragic theme underlying the narrative. 
The story is concerned with the intimate relations of 
two families, and with problems arising within the 
two groups. More particularly it concerns the rela- 
tions existing between two fathers and their sons from 
birth on. 

It is a book of striking contrasts—smoky, crowded 
Manchester against the clear beauty of Heronwater, 
a summer home in Cornwall where much of the action 
takes place; the comparative peace and security of 
England at the turn of the century against the later 
hysteria, sorrow, and bitterness of a war-swept coun- 
try; the close-knit, sympathetic home life of the 
O’Riorden family against the more prosaic, business- 
like living of the Essex group; the poverty of early life 
in both families against the later accumulation of 
wealth and fame; most of all, the building of high 
hopes for the children against the unforeseen tragedies 
that later sweep both families into a period of great 
stress and sorrow. 

The story is told by Bill Essex, son of a Manchester 
washerwoman and a father who deserts his family. In 
the sordid atmosphere of a slum dwelling the boy still 
has time to dream a bit, of warm fires, of good food, 
of riches and space, of what Virginia Woolf calls, in 
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her inimitable phrase, “a room of one’s own.” How he 
finds work and friends; how he wins Nellie Moscrop, 
“efficient Nellie” with the “myopic eyes” and awkward 
feet, not for love, but for a chance to get on in the 
world—that is part of the story. Against their rather 
prosaic home life the warmth and laughter in Dermot 
O’Riorden’s home make a striking contrast. By the 
side of plodding Nellie, Sheila O’Riorden is a person- 
ality of vivid loveliness. 

It is when the children arrive, however, that compli- 
cations ensue. Sheila and Dermot have three—Maeve 
with her black hair and eyes, her pallor, her gift of 
loving, her keen appreciation of beauty, her passion 
for the theater; Eileen, comfortable, always the same; 
Rory, stocky and homely, with his growing devotion 
for Ireland, a devotion that is to color all his life as it 
has the life of his father. In this home there is under- 
standing and warmth, the flash of Irish humor, the 
stirring devotion to Irish freedom. To Bill and Nellie 
only one son is born, a child of great beauty, of charm 
that is later to sweep sturdy common sense before it. 
About young Oliver’s training Nellie and Bill never 
agree; between them the chasm widens, as it has in 
many homes, because of a child and his needs. 

One scene in the earlier part of the book states the 
attitude which Dermot and Bill hold toward the future 
of their sons, as yet unborn. It is a scene which comes 
back to mind over and over as the story unfolds, like a 
motif in music that haunts the mind. Dermot has been 
telling Bill, in an hour of quiet confidence, why it is 
necessary to give up the desire of his heart, to devote 
his life to the alleviation of Ireland’s sufferings and 
wrongs. He says, “All that I should have liked to do 
can still be done. If I have a son it shall be done. I am 
not satisfied, I shall never be satisfied with the posi- 
tion of Ireland under the muddy feet of your bloody 
country.” Bill in turn lights his pipe and says (in 
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words that may strike too close home for the comfort 
of many of us), “I want to realize in my son all that 
I’ve missed myself. I have been poor in a way that 
even you have never known. I’ve been lonely and 
miserable and lacking in all that a child should have 
in a decent world. If I have a son I just want him to 
have everything. I’ll work my fingers to the bone to 
give him everything he asks for, and seeing him en- 
joying it, I’ll enjoy it myself and live my life over 
again from the beginning, but differently.” 

And so Bill Essex sets the stage for his son’s life, for 
what clear-sighted Maeve calls later Oliver’s “jammy” 
life. Other homes have gone on the rocks because of 
the same fallacy, the desire of parents to live through 
their children the life of comfort and wealth, of freedom 
and gaiety denied them in their youth. Based on such 
a foundation the tragic conclusion of the story, how- 
ever painful, is the only satisfying solution. 

The reading of this book recalls different treatments 
of the theme of family problems, particularly father- 
son relationships, in other recent books. To mention 
only a few we suggest Percy Marks’s wholesome A Tree 
Grown Straight; Sinclair Lewis’ Prodigal Parents; the 
sensitive, haunting story of Jody Baxter in Marjorie 
Kinnan Rawlings’ The Yearling; and later still, Allen 
Tate’s fine novel, The Fathers. 

—Minniz M. Hussey, Reader’s Adviser 
Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina 
Greensboro, North Carolina 





American YoutH, An Annotated Bibliography. By 
Louise Arnold Menefee and M. M. Chambers. 
Prepared for the American Youth Commission, 
American Council on Education, Washington, 
D.C. 1938. 492 pages. $3.00. 


Ox of the most useful books it has been my 
pleasure to use in the pursuit of my work is American 
Youth, An Annotated Bibliography, by Menefee and 
Chambers. This book is one of the publications of the 
American Youth Commission. 

This well annotated bibliography is the result of 
searching research into the many publications that 
deal with various aspects of the problems of youth, 
Should you wish to know where to get information 
about youth’s education, his health, his family life, 
his leisure and recreation activities, you will find care- 
fully selected materials listed in this book. Should you 
wish to study the problems of youth in the depression, 
employment and vocational adjustment, delinquency, 


and the work of the various youth-serving agencies and _ 


organizations, you will also find detailed references 
here. 





It is my guess that for those studying youth today | 


this book will be indispensable. 


—A.ice V. KELIHER 
Chairman, Commission on Human Relations 
Progressive Education Association 
New York City 
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| The Family in a Democracy 


sion, 


ston, PARENT-TEACHER STUDY COURSE 








my | N AN attempt to meet the needs of our day, the National Parent-Teacher presents as its 
“ican Parent-Teacher Study Course for 1938-39, “The Family in a Democracy,” outlined and 
and | directed by Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, Chairman of the Committee on Parent Education for the Na- 
f the | tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. The course is based on eight articles which will appear 
monthly in the National Parent-Teacher beginning with the August-September 1938 issue. The 
It of articles planned for the course are as follows: 1. New Standards for Family Living (August- 
that September). 2. The Changed Homemaker (October). 3. The Citizen in the Nursery (No- 
uth. vember). 4. The Citizen Goes to School (December). 5. Soon We'll Vote (January). 6. 
ation Whose Quarrels are These? (February). 7. Projects and Purposes (March). 8. The Forward 
life, Stretch (April). 
care- 
| you 
sion, The Citizen in the Nursery By ADA HART ARLITT 
ency, (See Page 8) 
3 and I. Pertinent Points 
ences 


1. The place to begin training for citizenship is in the home; the time, from birth to school 
age. The habits which are set up during this period will influence much of the child’s later life. 
oday 2. The example of citizenship set by the child’s parents is of greater importance than any 

statements which they may make, particularly in the preschool period. Long before language 
has developed the baby can be showing “good citizenship.” 


3. The philosophy of the parent has a lasting effect on the development of behavior in line 


with democratic principles. If one wishes to have good citizens one must train them to grow 


Lon up and live as functioning members in a democracy. 


City 
II. Questions to Promote Discussion 


1. How is responsibility for law and order built up in the preschool period? 

2. What are some ways of helping the social developing of the young child? 

3. How far do toys and occupations play a part in developing high standards of citizenship? 
4. What are some qualities which are essential to good citizenship in a democracy? 


References 


1. “Outgrowing the Family.” By Bess V. Cunningham. National Parent-Teacher, April, 1938. 

2. “It Is Still Up to the Family.” By Esther McGinnis. National Parent-Teacher, May, 1938. 
3. “The Changing Family in a Changing World.” By Paul Popenoe. National Parent-Teacher, 
June-July, 1938. 


Helps in Conducting Study Groups 


om PARENT-TEACHER study course, “The Family in a Democracy,” is prepared specifically for the use of 
the study group which is a special project of the local Congress unit. The course is based on a series of 
articles which will appear each month in this magazine. Points of interest and questions listed each month 
refer directly to the article for the month and are planned to initiate discussion. As many of the group 
members as possible should have read both the article and the outline in order to make the discussion 
stimulating and interesting. 

To the points brought out in discussion may be added pertinent suggestions from other articles in 
the magazine and from additional sources. The method selected for developing the discussion should be 
that best suited to the training of the leader and the interests of the group. Continued free exchange of 
opinion and of questions by all members of the group contributes to the vitality of the study course and 
should be its dominant characteristic. 

Through the study group many movements for the benefit of children and of youth may be encour- 
aged and made more effective, and parents may become more intelligent participants in community work. 
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Our Contributors 


a P. TristrRAM CorFFIN, long a distinguished 
figure in the literary world, makes his first appearance 
in the National Parent-Teacher this month. Mr. Coffin, 
Rhodes scholar, Phi Beta Kappa and Katherine Lee 
Bates poet (awarded golden medal as national honor 
poet in 1935), is the author of many books of verse, 
essays, and biographies. These include Golden Falcon, 
An Attic Room, and Portrait of an American. 


James Epwarp Rogers is director of the National 
Recreation Association and has helped to organize 
community recreation systems in many cities. He 
numbers among the publications based on his experi- 
ences as a teacher and as a counselor of boys’ clubs 
and settlements a book entitled The Child and Play. 


May LAMBERTON BECKER began her career as a dra- 
matic and musical critic at the tender age of eighteen. 
Since then she has contributed to numerous journals 
and is now reader’s guide for a well-known newspaper. 
Adventures in Reading and Golden Tales of Our Amer- 
ica are among Mrs. Becker’s widely read books. 


Dr. Apa Harr Aruitt herself contributes the third 
article in the Parent-Teacher Study Course which she 
directs. An outstanding authority in parent education 
and child development, Dr. Arlitt’s most recent note- 
worthy contribution to the field is her book The 
Adolescent. 


Dr. Maurice L. WIESELTHIER, well-known, lecturer 
and instructor, has been with the eye clinics of the 
Department of Health of New York City since 1918, 
and for the last three years he has served as super- 
visor of these eye clinics. 


A prominent figure as a lecturer before educational 
organizations, Dr. Eva May Luss has been since 1906 
with Iowa State Teachers College, where she is now 
head of the Department of Teaching. Dr. Luse is co- 
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author of Problems and Practice Arithmetics and 
Walks and Talks in Numberland. 


A young man, aged twenty-three years, Orsoy 
WELLEs is the actor-director of the Mercury Theatre 
and has already made a permanent place for himself 
in theater annals. At the age of sixteen he was the 
first foreign artist to appear as a guest with the Abbey 
Players. Since then he has scored many successes, most 
renowned perhaps being his modern version of Julius 
Caesar. His love for Shakespeare inspired him to 
write the textbook Everybody’s Shakespeare, which is 
now used in highschools and colleges. 


After studying and teaching at the University of 
Cincinnati Mary Otrver had charge for three years 
of a group of children in the Children’s Convalescent 
Home in the same city. She is at present head teacher 
of a preschool group of three-year-olds. Miss Oliver 
is also one of the five authors of the recent book, 
Practice in Preschool Education. 


Dovetas STAPLETON was formerly on the staff of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica and for two years wrote and 
acted in his own radio sketches, also appearing on the 
legitimate stage. He is a frequent contributor of 
articles and stories to the foremost newspapers and 
magazines of the country. 


Rowena W. Cassat has taught in China for six 
years as well as having taught in this country. She is 
the mother of three children, who no doubt have con- 
tributed much to her knowledge of child rearing. 


Minnie M. Hussey, reader’s adviser of the Woman's 
College of The University of North Carolina, and Dr. 
Auice V. Ke.iner, chairman of the Commission on 
Human Relations of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, contribute our book reviews this month. Dr. 
Paut Monros, president of the World Federation of 
Education Associations, authored the editorial. Katx- 
ERINE M. TurNER, a vicepresident of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, presents the third 
article of our series on the Guiding Principles for 
parent-teacher associations. 
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